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NOTE. 


i.i 


The  following  notes  on  the  Yukon  District  consist  principally  of  information 
furnished  by  William  Ogilvie,  Dominion  Land  Surveyor,  and  are  published  in  replj'  to 
numerous  calls  from  the  public  for  his  report.  The  object  is  not  to  induce  any  one  to  go 
to  that  remote  country  at  the  present  time  ;  until  l/etter  means  of  communication  are 
established,  a  man  undertakes  serious  risks  in  going  there  unless  he  has  sufficient 
resources  to  tide  over  the  long  winter.  After  September,  egress  from  the  country  is 
practically  impossible  until  the  following  June,  and  a  person  who  has  not  been  successful 
in  locating  a  paying  claim  has  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  upon  finding  employment. 
Wages  are  at  times  abnormally  high,  but  the  labour  market  is  verj'  narrow  and  easily 
overstocked.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  middle  of  May  1,500  to  1,600  people  had 
crossed  the  Taiya  Pass  this  year ;  several  hundred  more  will  go  by  .steamer  up  the  Yukon. 
Whether  employment  will  be  available  for  all  and  for  the  considerable  population  already 
in  the  district  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  it  will  therefore  be  wise  for  those  who  contemp  . 
going  to  the  Yukon  District  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  matter  before  coming 
to  a  decision. 


E.  D. 


Department  of  the  Interiok, 

Ottawa,  8th  June,  1897. 
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THE   YUKOlSr    DISTRICT 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


The  Yukon  District  comprises,  speaking  generally,  that  part  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories lying  west  of  the  water  shed  of  the  Mackenzie  River ;  most  of  it  is  drained  by 
the  Yukon  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  covers  a  distance  of  about  650  miles  along  the 
river  from  the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

The  first  people  froqn  civilization  to  enter  the  country  were  the  traders  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  the  year  1840  Mr.  Campbell  was  commissioned  by  Sir 
George  Simpson  to  explore  the  Upper  Liard  and  to  cross  the  height-of-land  in  search  of 
any  river  flowing  to  the  westward.  After  ascending  the  river  to  its  head  waters  he 
struck  across  to  the  head  of  the  Pelly  River,  thence  down  the  Pelly  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Lewes,  at  which  point  he  turned  back,  his  men  having  become  discouraged  by  the  stories 
of  the  Wood  Indians  encamped  there,  who  represented  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
river  was  inhabited  by  a  large  tribe  of  cannibals.  In  1S47  Fort  Yukon  was  established 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Murray  another  member  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

In  1848  Campb.)ll  established  Fort  Selkirk  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pelly  and  Lewes 
Rivers ;  it  was  plundered  and  destroyed  in  1852  by  the  Coast  Indians,  and  only  the  ruins 
now  exist  of  what  was  at  one  time  the  most  important  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  far  north.  In  1869  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  officer  was  expelled  from  Fort  Yukon  by  the  United  States  Government, 
they  having  ascertained  by  astronomical  observations  that  the  post  was  not  located  in 
British  territory.  The  officer  thereupon  ascended  the  Porcupine  to  a  point  which  was 
supposed  to  be  within  British  jurisdiction,  where  he  established  Rampart  House ;  but  in 
1890  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  found  it  to  be  20  miles  within 
the  Hues  of  the  United  States.  Consequently  in  1891  the  post  was  moved  20  miles 
further  up  the  river  to  be  withiii  British  territory. 

The  next  people  to  enter  the  country  for  trading  purposes  were  Messrs.  Harper  and 
McQuestion.  Th'-y  have  been  trading  in  the  country  since  1873  and  have  occupied 
n'-Tierou8  posts  all  along  the  river,  the  greater  number  of  which  have  been  abandoned. 
Mr.  Harper  is  now  located  as  a  trader  at  Fort  Selkirk,  and  Mr.  McQuestion  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Circle  City,  which  is  the  distributing 
point  for  the  vast  regions  surrounding  Birch  Creek,  Alaska.  In  1882  a  number  of 
miners  entered  the  Yukon  country  by  the  Taiya  Pass ;  it  is  still  the  only  route  used  to 
any  extent  by  the  miners,  and  is  shorter  than  the  other  passes  though  not  the  lowest. 
In  1883  Lieutenant  Schwatka  crossed  this  same  pass  and  descended  the  Lewes  and 
Yukon  Rivers  to  the  ocean. 

The  history  of  the  Yukon  District  within  recent  years  will  be  best  described  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1895  : — 


^k 


e  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

"In  the  year  1887  the  Hon.  Thomas  White,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  author- 
ized the  organization  of  an  expedition  having  for  its  object  the  exploration  of  that  region 
of  the  North-west  Territories  of  Canada  which  is  drained  by  the  Yukon  River.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  now  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ogilvie,  the  well  known  explorer  and  surveyor.  Dr.  Dawson 
devoted  the  whole  of  that  season,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  a  period  covering  nearly  two  years,  to 
obtaining  geological,  topographical,  and  general  information,  chiefly  respecting  the  tract 
of  country  lying  tuljacent  to  the  141st  meridian  of  longitude,  which  by  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  designated  as  the  boundary  line  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  St. 
Elias  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Alaska  and  the  adjoining  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown  which  now  form  part  of  the  North-west  Territories  of  Canada. 

"  The  explorers  found  that  in  proximity  to  the  boundary  line  there  existed  extensive 
and  valuable  placer  gold  mines,  in  which  even  then  as  many  as  three  hundred  miners 
were  at  work.  Mr.  Ogilvie  determined,  by  a  series  of  lunar  observations,  the  point  at 
which  the  Yukon  River  is  intersected  by  the  Hist  meridian,  and  marked  the  same  on 
the  ground.  He  also  determined  and  marked  the  point  at  which  the  western  affluent 
of  the  Yukon,  known  as  Forty  Mile  Creek,  is  crossed  by  the  same  meridian  line,  that 
point  being  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  This  survey  proved  that  the  place  which  had  been  selected  as  the  most  con- 
venient, owing  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  region,  fiom  which  to  distribute  the 
supplies  imported  for  the  various  mining  camps,  and  from  which  to  conduct  the  other 
business  incident  to  the  mining  operations — a  place  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Forty  Mile  Creek  and  the  Yukon,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Fort  Cudahy  has  been 
given — is  well  within  Canadian  territory.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  mines  then 
being  worked  Mr.  Ogilvie  found  to  be  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international 
boundary  line,  but  he  reported  the  existence  of  some  mining  fields  to  the  south,  the 
exact  position  of  which  with  respect  to  the  boundary  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  fix. 

"  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  in  the  locality  mentioned  has  steadily 
increased  year  by  year  since,  the  date  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  survey,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
the  commencpment  of  the  past  season  not  less  than  one  thousand  men  were  so  employed. 
Incident  to  this  mineral  development  there  must  follow  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
volume  of  business  of  all  descriptions,  particularly  the  importation  of  dutiable  goods, 
and  the  occupation  of  tracts  of  the  public  lands  for  mining  purposes  wliich  according  to 
the  mining  regulations  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  prescribed  dues  and 
charges.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
Yukon,  carrying  into  the  country  and  delivering  at  various  points  along  the  river,  with- 
out regard  to  the  international  boundary  line  or  the  customs  laws  and  regulations  of 
Canada,  such  articles  of  commerce  as  were  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade 
and  latterly  of  placer  mining,  these  being  the  only  two  existing  industries.  With  the 
discovery  of  gold,  however,  came  the  organization  of  a  competing  company  known  as  the 
North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  having  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago  and  its  chief  trading  and  distributing  post  at  Cudahy.  This  company  has  been 
engaged  in  this  trade  for  over  three  years,  and  during  the  past  season  despatched  two 
ocean  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the 
merchandise  from  which  was,  at  the  last  mentioned  point,  transhipped  into  river 
steamers  and  carried  to  points  inland,  but  chiefly  to  the  company's  distributing  centre 
within  Canadian  territory.  Importations  of  considerable  value,  consisting  of  the  imme- 
diately requisite  supplies  of  the  miners,  and  their  tools,  also  reach  the  Canadian  portion 
of  the  Yukon  District  from  Juneau,  in  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  Taiya  Inlet, 
the  mountain  passes,  and  the  chain  of  waterways  leading  therefrom  to  Cudahy.  Upon 
none  of  these  importations  had  any  duty  been  collected,  except  a  sum  of  .f3,248.80  paid 
to  Inspector  Constantino  in  1894,  by  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company  and  others,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
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the  country  produces  none  of  the  articles  consumed  within  it  except  fresh  meat,  that  a 
large  revenue  was  being  lost  to  the  public  exchequer  under  the  then  existing  conditions. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  officially  and  authoritatively  the  condition  of  affairs 
to  which  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  next  proceeding  paragraph  relates,  the 
Honourable  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  during  the  spring  of  1894,  despatched 
Inspector  Charles  Constantine,  of  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  Force,  accompanied 
by  Sergeant  Brown,  to  Fort  Cudahy  and  the  mining  camps  in  its  vicinity.  The  report 
made  by  Mr.  Constantine  on  his  return  established  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  repre- 
sentations already  referred  to.  The  value  of  the  total  output  of  gold  for  the  season  of 
189  t  he  estimated  at  $300,000,  a  very  large  sum  considering  the  relatively  si  jrt  period 
to  which  mining  operations  are,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  confined. 

"  The  facts  recited  clearly  establish — first,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  make  more  efficient  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Yukon  country,  e.specially  in  that  section  of  it  in  whichplacer  mining  for  gold  is  being 
prosecuted  upon  such  an  extensive  scale,  situated  near  to  the  boundary  separating  the 
North-west  Territories  from  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  Alaska ;  and,  second, 
that  while  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  that  end  were  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  particularly  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  Canadian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  resident  in  that  country  who  are  engaged  in 
legitimate  business  purauits,  it  was  evident  that  the  revenue  justly  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  under  its  customs,  excise  and  land  laws,  and  which  would  go  a  long 
way  to  pay  the  expenses  of  government,  was  being  lost  for  the  want  of  adequate 
machinery  for  its  collection. 

"  Accordingly  in  June  last  a  detachment*  of  twenty  members  of  the  Mounted  Police 
Force  including  officers  was  detailed  for  service  in  that  portion  of  the  North-west 
Territories.  The  officer  in  command,  in  addition  to  the  magisterial  and  other  duties  he 
is  required  to  perform  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  under  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mounted  Police,  was  duly  authorized  to  represent  where  necessary,  and  until 
other  arrangements  can  be  made,  all  the  departments  of  the  government  having 
interests  in  that  region.  Particularly  he  is  authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  Dominion 
lands  agent,  collector  of  customs,  and  collector  of  inland  revenue.  A.t  the  same 
time  instructions  were  given  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  the  surveyor  referred  to  as  having, 
with  Dr.  Dawson,  been  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  first  government  expedition 
to  the  Yukon,  to  proceed  again  to  that  district  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  and 
extending  the  work  of  determining  the  141st  meridian,  of  laying  out  building  lots  anc^ 
mining  claims,  and  generally  of  performing  such  duties  as  may  be  entrusted  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  Mr.  Ogilvie's  qualifications  as  a  surveyor,  and  his  previous  experience  as 
explorer  of  this  section  of  the  North-west,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  task. 

"  As  it  appears  quite  certain,  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  on  his  return  to 
Ottawa  in  1889,  and  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Constantine,  that  the  operations  of  the 
miners  are  being  conducted  upon  streams  which  have  their  sources  in  the  United  States 
Territory  oi  Alaska,  and  flow  into  Canada  on  their  way  to  join  the  Yukon,  and  as 
doubtless  some  of  the  placer  diggings  under  development  are  situated  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  boundary,  it  is  highly  desirable,  both  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
definitely  to  which  country  any  land  occupied  for  mining  or  other  purposes  actually 
belongs,  and  in  order  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  both  civil  and  criminal  purposes,  may  lie  established,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  141st  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  from  the  point  of  its  intersection  with 
the  Yukon,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  1887-88,  for  a  considerable  distance  south  of 
the  river^  and  possibly  also  for  some  distance  to  the  north,  should  be  proceeded  with  at 


•The  detachment  was  made  up  as  follows  :— Inspector  C.  Constantine,  Officer  Commanding  Yukon 
Detachment  N.  W.  M.  Police  ;  Insr)ector,  D.  A.  E.  Strickland  ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  E,  Wills  ;  2  Staff 
Sergeants  ;  2  Corporals  ;  1.1  Constaoles. 
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once.  Mr.  Ogilvie's  inatructiuns  require  him  to  go  on  with  the  survey  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  but  in  order  that  this  work  may  be  efifeotive  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  necessary. 
Correspondence  is  in  progress  through  the  proper  authorities  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
this  co-operation.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  United  States  surveyor  has  also  deter- 
mined the  points  at  which  the  Yukon  River  and  Forty  Mile  Greek  are  intersected  by 
the  141st  meridian." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  report,  Mr.  D.  W.  Davis  has  been  appointed  collector 
of  customs  for  the  Yukon  district. 

The  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  having  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  Inspector  Constantino  was  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  it  and  discharge  the  numerous 
other  duties  assigned  to  him,  Mr.  Thos.  Fawcett,  Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor, 
has  been  appointed  gold  commissioner,  surveyor  and  general  agent  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  the  district.  Accompanying  him  and  acting  under  his  instructions  are  two 
Dominion  land  surveyors,  Jas.  Gibbons  and  E.  D.  Bolton,  with  their  parties. 


MEANS  OF  ACCESS. 


The  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  district  is  the  difficulty  of  access. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  travelled  routes.  One  is  by  Lynn  Canal,  the  Taiya 
Pass  and  down  the  Yukon  ;  the  other  is  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  ascending  the  river 
from  its  mouth. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company  have  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  St.  Michael. 
At  the  last  named  place  the  passengers  and  freight  are  transferred  to  stern  wheel  river 
boats,  and  Cudahy  is  reached  after  ascending  the  swift  current  of  the  Yukon  for  1,600 
miles. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamer  "  Excelsior"  is  advertised  to  leave  San 
Francisco  for  St.  Michael  on  or  about  June  5th,  August  5th  and  September  5th, 
connecting  with  the  river  steamers  *'  Alice,"  "  Bella  "  and  "  Arctic  "  for  all  points  on  the 
Yukon  River. 

The  North  American  Transportation  and  T-ading  Company's  steamers  leave  San 
Francisco  on  June  1st  and  August  1st ;  Seattle  en  June  10th  and  August  10th.  Fare  is 
$150  from  Seattle. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  supplies  for  the  distriot  come  by  steamer  up  the  river  ;  it 
is  the  easiest  but  the  longest  route,  and  the  diggings  are  not  reached  till  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  short  summer  season  has  passed.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  enter  Norton 
Sound  on  account  of  ice  before  the  1st  of  July.  St.  Michael  is  80  miles  from  the  northerly 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  ;  to  cover  that  distance  in  a  flat  bottomed  river  boat  requires  calm 
weather.  After  crossing  the  bar  the  boat  is  tied  up  for  cleaning  the  boilers  and  getting 
rid  of  the  salt.  The  passage  up  the  river  takes  from  18  to  20  days,  and  the  round  trip 
about  a  month.  The  first  boat  does  not  arrive  till  late  in  July,  and  the  river  closes  in 
September,  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  last  boats  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  last  year 
they  are  said  to  have  been  frozen  in  at  Circle  City.  Two  round  trips  in  the  season  are 
all  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

Many  parties  prefer  going  by  Lynn  Canal,  the  Taiya  Pass  and  down  the  Yukon. 
The  distance  from  the  sea  to  Cudahy  is  only  630  miles,  and  by  starting  in  April  or  May 
the  diggings  are  reached  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  upper  part  of  the  river  opens  several  weeks  before  the  lower  part  is  free  from 
ice.  After  crossing  the  pass,  the  trip  to  Cudahy  can  be  accomplished  in  eight  days  ;  it 
is  fully  described  later  on. 
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Another  route  is  now  being  explored  between  Telegraph  Creek  and  Tesiin  Lake 
and  will  soon  be  opened.  Telegraph  Creek  is  the  head  of  steamer  navigation  on  the 
Stikine  River  and  is  about  150  miles  from  Teslin  Luke.  The  Yukon  is  navigable  for 
steamers  from  its  mouth  to  Teslin  Lake,  a  distance  of  2,300  miles.  A  road  is  being 
located  by  the  Dominion  Government.  A  grant  of  .?2,000  has  been  made  by  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  for  opening  it. 

J.  Dal  ton,  a  trader,  has  used  a  route  overland  from  Chilkat  Inlet  to  Fort  Selkirk. 
Going  up  the  Chilkat  and  Klahoela  Riv  ts,  he  crosses  the  divide  to  the  Tahkeena  River 
and  continues  northward  over  a  fairly  open  country  practicable  for  horses.  The  distance 
from  the  sea  to  Fort  Selkirk  is  35C  miles. 

Last  summer  a  Juneau  butcher  sent  40  head  of  cattle  to  Cudahy.  G.  Bounds,  the 
man  in  charge,  crossed  the  divide  over  the  Chilkat  Pass,  followed  the  shore  of  Lake 
Arkell  aad,  keeping  to  the  east  of  Dalton's  trail,  reached  the  Yukon  just  below  the  Rink 
Rapids.  Here  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat  floated  down  on  a  raft  to 
Cudahy,  where  it  retailed  at  $1  a  pound. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  winter  road  somewhere  across  the  country  travelled 
over  by  Dalton  and  Bounds.  The  Yukon  cannot  be  followed,  the  ice  being  too  much 
broken,  so  that  any  winter  road  will  have  to  be  overland.  A  thorough  exploration  is 
now  being  made  of  all  the  passes  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  and  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Yukon.  In  a  few  months  it  is  expected  that  the  best  loutes  for  reaching  the  dis- 
trict from  Lynn  Canal  will  be  definitely  known. 

Mr.  OGILVIE'S  EXPLORATION  OF  1887. 

S'r  W.  Ogilvie  describes  as  follows  his  trip  down  the  Yukon  River  in  1887. 

The  first  news  I  received  on  landing  at  Chilkoot  was  that  there  was  trouble  in  the 
interior,  on  the  Lewes  River,  in  the  vicinity  where  I  intended  to  go.  A  uiiner,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  the  interior,  stated  that  there  had  been  a  fight  between  the 
Indians  and  the  miners  at  the  mouth  of  Stewart  River.  The  result  of  the  affair,  he 
alleged,  was  that  four  Indians  and  two  white  men  had  been  killed,  and  that  the  Indians 
had  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  cai\on  to  lie  in  wait  for  any  white  men  who  might 
be  going  into  the  country.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  questioning  him,  as  he  had 
gone  to  Juneau  the  day  before  I  arrived.  The  rumour  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
improbable  ;  but  true  or  false,  it  was  an  unpleasant  one  to  hear,  and  the  only  way  to 
verify  it  was  to  go  and  see  whether  the  Indians  were  hostile  or  not.  Happily  the  whole 
story  proved  to  be  untrue.  I  subsequently  learned  from  the  miners  in  th6  interior  that 
he  had  had  difliculties  with  them,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  ordered  in  mid-winter 
to  leave  the  region,  which  the  miners  consider  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  Strange 
to  say,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  alive,  making  a  distance  of  upwards  of  oOO  miles  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  travelling.  He  started  in  the  month  of  February,  I 
think,  and  reached  the  coast  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is  reported  that  on  his  way  out 
he  had  more  trouble  with  an  Indian  whom  he  hired  to  accompany  him.  Another  miner 
named  Williams  started  from  Stewart  River  for  the  coast  in  the  month  of  December, 
carrying  a  message  from  Harper,  McQuestion  ife  Co.,  and  mail  from  the  miners.  This 
man  had  the  advantage  at  intervals  of  the  assistance  of  the  miners,  a  few  of  whom  were 
scattered  along  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Teslintoo  (the  Newberry  of  Schwatka). 
At  the  summit  of  the  coast  range  he  was  detained  by  a  snow  stfjrm  for  three  days,  and 
the  hardships  he  sufiTered  brought  on  pneumonia,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

It  is  said  by  those  familiar  with  the  locality  that  the  storms  which  rage  in  the 
upper  altitudes  of  the  coast  range  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  from  October  to 
March,  are  terrific.  A  man  caught  in  one  of  them  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  unless 
he  can  reach  shelter  in  a  short  time.     During  the  summer  thorS  is  nearly  always  a  wind 
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blowing  from  the  sea  up  Ohntham  Strait  and  Lynn  Canal,  which  lie  in  almoMt  a 
straight  lino  with  each  other,  and  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  are  Chilknt  and  Chilkuot 
Inlets.  The  distance  from  the  coa«t  down  these  channels  to  the  open  sea  is  about  380 
miles.  The  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  water  confine  the  currents  of  air,  and  deflect 
inclined  currents  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  channel,  so  that  there  is  nearly 
always  a  strong  wind  blowing  up  the  channel.  Coming  from  the  sea,  this  wind  is 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  which  is  precipitated  when  the  air  current  strikes  the 
mountains,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  consetjuently  very  heavy. 

In  Chilkat  Inlet  there  is  not  much  shelter  from  the  south  wind,  which  renders  it 
unsafe  for  ships  calling  there.  Capt.  Hunter  told  me  he  would  rather  visit  any  other 
part  of  the  coa^t  than  Chilkat. 

After  landing  at  Chilkoot  the  weather  continued  very  wet  for  three  days,  so  that 
I  could  not  do  anything  in  the  way  of  commencing  the  survey,  and  during  the  delay 
myself  and  party  were  employed  in  making  preparatiot  or  carrying  the  instruments, 
provisions  and  other  baggage  up  to  the  hear!  of  Tai  [nlet,  a  distance  ot  20J  miles. 
This  was  accomplished  by  securing  the  services  of  two  i-  ls  belonging  to  a  trader,  which 
were  towed  to  the  he«d  of  the  Taiya  Inlet  by  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Pinta,"  to 
the  commander  of  which  (Capt.  Newell)  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  very  obliging 
and  attentive  treatment  of  myself  and  party. 


FROM   TAIT.\    IXLET   TO   THE    ALASKA    BOUNDARY. 

On  the  30th  of  May  I  commenced  the  survey  by  connecting  Pyramid  Island  in 
Chilkat  Inlet  with  Chilkoot  Inlet  at  Haines  mission.  At  this  point  a  Protestant 
mission  was  established  some  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned,  owing,  as  I  was 
informed,  to  the  very  unpleasant  conduct  of  the  Chilkoot  Indians.  I  could  not  learn 
that  they  had  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostility,  but  it  appears  the  missionary  tried 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  a  sick  Indian  child.  Unfortunately,  the  child  died,  and  the 
father  attributed  the  death  to  the  missionary,  and  from  that  time  acted  in  so  suspicious 
a  manner  towards  the  children  of  the  latter  that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity,  and  moved  into  Juneau. 

The  teacher  of  the  United  States  Government  school  for  Indians  at  Haines 
mission.  Col.  Ripinsky,  told  me  he  had  got  into  trouble  in  the  same  way.  A  sick  Indian 
to  whom  he  administered  medicine  at  first  became  much  worse,  in  consequence,  appar- 
ently, of  the  treatment,  and  during  this  time  the  patientV  relative^  walked  about  in  an 
exciting  manner,  manifesting  very  unpleastint  signs  of  hostility.  Fortunately  the  man 
finally  recovered,  but  Col.  Ripinsky  has  no  doubt  that  his  life  would  not  have  been  safe 
had  he  died. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Pyramid  Island  were  determined  in  1869  by  a 
United  States  Coast  Survey  party,  who  were  sent  out  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year.  The  position  then  determined  is  given  in  the 
"Alaska  Coast  Pilot"  as  latitude  59'  11'  43"  -0,  longitude  135"  27'  04" -.5.  The 
longitude  was  determined  by  chronometers,  thirteen  having  been  used  by  the  expe- 
dition. What  point  of  the  island  was  fixed  I  could  not  ascertain,  so  I  took  the  centre. 
This  island  is  pyramidal  in  form,  as  seen  from  the  south-west  or  north-east,  and  about 
500  yards  long  hy  200  wide.  It  is  composetl  of  sand  and  clay,  and  rises  about  80  feet 
above  high  tide,  being  evidently  the  result  of  glacial  action.  Ac  low  tide  there  is  very 
little  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until 
it  will  cease  to  be  an  island  altogether,  owing  to  the  constant  accumulation  of  drift 
brought  down  by  the  streams  flowing  into  the  inlet. 

To  carry  the  survey  from  the  island  across  to  Chilkoot  Inlet  I  had  to  get  up  on  the 
mountains  north  of  Haines  mission,  and  from  there  could  see  both  inlets.     Owing  to  the 
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bad  weather  I  could  get  no  observation  for  azimuth,  and  hod  to  produce  the  survey  from 
Pyramid  Island  to  Taiya  Inlet  by  reading  the  angles  of  deflection  between  the  courses.  At 
Taiya  Inlet  I  got  my  first  observation,  and  deduced  the  a/imutlis  of  my  courses  up  to  that 
point.  Taiya  Inlet  has  evidently  been  the  valley  of  a  glacier  ;  its  -'ides  are  steep  and 
smooth  from  glacial  action  ;  and  this,  with  the  wind  almost  constantly  blowing  land- 
ward, renders  getting  upon  the  shore  difficult,  dome  long  sights  wern  therefore  neces- 
sary. The  survey  was  made  up  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  on  the  2nd  of  .June.  Prepara- 
tions were  then  commenced  for  taking  the  supplies  and  instruments  over  the  coast  range 
of  mountains  to  the  head  of  L<ike  Lindeman  on  the  fjewes  River.  Commander  Newell 
kindly  aided  me  in  making  arrangements  with  the  Indians,  and  did  all  he  could  to  induce 
them  to  be  reasonable  in  their  demands.  This,  however,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
could  accomplish.  They  refused  to  carry  to  the  lake  for  loss  than  ^20  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  as  they  hod  learned  that  the  expedition  was  an  English  one,  the  second 
chief  of  the  Chilkoot  Indians  recalled  some  memories  of  an  old  quarrel  which  the  tribe 
had  w-  .h  the  English  many  years  ago,  in  which  an  uncle  of  his  wiis  killed,  and  he  thought 
we  snould  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  uncle  by  being  charged  an  exorbitaat  price  for  our 
packing,  of  which  he  had  the  sole  control.  Commander  Newell  told  him  I  had  a  permit 
horn  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  to  pass  through  his  country  safely,  that  he  would 
see  that  I  did  so,  and  if  the  Indians  interfered  with  me  they  would  be  punished  for 
doing  so.  After  niuch  talk  they  consented  to  carry  our  stuff  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  for  810  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  distance, 
includes  all  the  climbing  and  all  the  woods,  and  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
woy. 

On  the  6th  of  June  120  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  started  for  the  summit. 
I  sent  two  of  my  party  with  them  to  see  the  goods  delivered  at  the  place  agreed  upon. 
Each  carrier  when  given  a  pack  also  got  a  ticket,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  contents  of 
the  pack,  its  weight,  and  the  amount  the  individual  was  to  get  for  carrying  it.  They 
were  made  to  understand  that  they  had  to  produce  these  tickets  on  delivering  their 
packs,  but  were  not  told  for  what  reason.  As  each  pack  was  delivered  one  of  my  men 
receipted  the  ticket  and  returned  it.  The  Indians  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  import 
of  this  ;  a  few  of  them  pretended  to  have  lost  their  tickets  ;  and  as  they  could  not  get 
paid  without  them,  my  lissistant,  who  had  duplicates  of  every  ticket,  furnished  them  with 
receipted  copies,  after  examining  their  packs. 

While  they  were  packing  to  the  summit  I  was  producing  the  survey,  and  I  met 
theka  on  their  return  at  the  foot  of  the  ca3on,  about  eight  miles  from  the  coast,  where  I 
ptiid  them.  They  cume  to  the  camp  in  the  early  morning  before  I  was  up,  and  for  about 
two  hours  there  was  quite  a  hubbub.  When  paying  them  I  tried  to  get  their  names, 
but  very  few  of  them  wouU.  give  any  Indian  name,  nearly  all,  after  a  little  reflection, 
giving  some  common  EnglisI  name.  My  list  contoined  little  else  than  Jack,  Tom,  Joe, 
Charley,  itc,  some  of  which  were  duplicated  three  and  four  times.  I  then  found  why 
some  of  them  had  pretended  to  lose  their  tickets  at  the  sumiiiit.  Three  or  four  who  had 
thus  acted  presented  themselves  twice  for  paymeiit,  producing  first  the  receipted  ticket, 
afterwards  the  one  they  claimed  to  have  lost,  demanding  pay  for  both.  They  were 
much  taken  aback  when  they  found  that  their  duplicity  bad  been  discovered. 

These  Indians  are  perfectly  heartless.  They  will  not  render  even  the  smallest  aid 
to  each  other  without  payment ;  and  if  not  to  each  other,  much  less  to  a  white  man.  I 
got  one  of  them,  whom  I  had  previously  assisted  with  his  pack,  to  take  me  and  two  of 
my  party  over  a  small  creek  in  his  canoe.  After  putting  us  across  he  asked  for  money, 
and  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar.  Another  man  stepped  up  and  demanded  pay,  stating  that 
the  caiioo  was  his.  To  see  what  the  result  would  be,  I  gave  to  him  the  same  amount  as 
to  the  first.  Immediately  there  were  three  or  four  more  claiirants  for  the  canoe.  I 
dismissed  them  with  a  blessing,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  wade  the  next 
creek. 

While  paying  them  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  of  trouble,   fc  they,  insisted  on 
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crowding  into  my  tent,  and  for  myself  and  the  four  men  who  were  with  me  to  have 
attempted  to  eject  them  would  have  been  to  invite  trouble.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
'opinion  that  these  Indians  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  if  they  hivd 
not  known  that  Commander  Newell  remained  in  the  inlet  to  see  that  I  got  through  with- 
out accident. 

While  making  the  survey  from  the  head  of  tide  water  I  took  the  azimuths  and 
altitudes  of  several  of  the  highest  peaks  around  the  head  of  the  inlet,  in  order  to  locate 
them,  and  obtain  an  idea  cf  the  general  height  of  the  peaks  in  the  coast  ranjje.  As  it 
doe.«'  ot  appear  to  have  been  done  before,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  naming  all 
the  peaks,  the  positions  of  which  I  fixed  in  the  above  way.  The  names  and  altitudes 
appear  on  my  map. 

While  going  up  from  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  the  Taiya  River  I  took  the 
angles  of  elevation  of  each  station  from  the  preceding  one.  I  would  have  done  this  from 
tide  water  up,  but  found  many  of  the  courses  so  short  and  with  so  little  increase  in 
height  that  with  the  instrument  I  had  it  was  inappreciable.  From  these  angles  I  have 
computed  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Taiya  Pass,*  above  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion, as  it  appeared  to  me  in  June,  1887,  and  find  it  to  be  3,378  feet.  What  depth  of 
snow  there  was  I  cannot  say.  The  head  of  canoe  navigation  I  estimate  at  about  120 
feet  above  tide  water.     Dr.  Dawson  gives  it  as  1 24  feet. 

I  determined  the  descent  from  the  summit  to  I^ake  Lindeman  by  carrying  the 
aneroid  from  the  lake  to  the  summit  and  back  again,  the  interval  of  time  from  start  to 
return  being  about  eight  hours.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  at  the  lake,  start 
and  return,  and  the  single  reading  at  the  summit,  the  height  of  the  summit  above  the 
lake  was  found  to  be  1,237  feet.  While  making  the  survey  from  the  summit  down  to 
the  lake  I  took  the  angles  of  depression  of  each  station  from  the  preceding  one,  and  from 
these  angles  I  deduced  the  difference  of  height,  which  I  found  to  be  1,354  feet,  or  117 
feet  more  than  thfl.t  found  by  the  aneroid.  This  is  quite  a  large  difference ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  altitude  of  the  place,  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  it  is  not  more  than  one  might  expect. 

While  at  Juneau  I  heard  reports  of  a  low  pass  from  the  head  of  Chilkoot  Inlet  to 
the  head  waters  of  Lewes  River.  During  the  time  I  was  at  the  head  of  Taiya  Inlet  I 
made  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  found  that  there  was  such  a  pass,  but  could  learn  noth- 
ing definite  about  it  from  either  whites  or  Indians.  As  Capt.  Moore,  who  accompanied 
me,  was  very  anxious  to  go  through  it,  and  as  the  reports  of  the  Taiya  Pass  indicated 
that  no  w.'vgon  road  or  railroad  could  ever  be  built  through  it,  while  the  new  pass 
appeared,  from  what  little  knowledge  I  could  get  of  it,  to  be  much  lower  and  possiljly 
feasible  for  a  vagon  road,  I  determined  to  send  the  captain  by  that  way,  if  I  could 
get  an  Indian  to  accompany  him.  This,  I  found,  would  he  difficult  to  do.  None 
of  the  Chilkoots  appeared  to  know  anything  of  the  pass,  and  I  concluded  that 
the}'  wished  to  keep  its  existence  and  condition  a  secret.  The  Tagish,  or  Stick 
Indians,  as  the  interior  Indians  are  locally  called,  are  afraid  to  do  anything  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  Chilkoots  ;  so  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  of  them  to  join  Capt. 
Moore  ;  but  after  much  talk  and  enoourngeraent  from  the  whites  around,  one  of  them 
named  "  Jim  "  was  induced  to  go.  He  had  been  through  this  pass  Viefore,  and  proved 
reliable  and  useful.  The  information  obtained  from  Capt.  Moore's  exploration  I  have 
incorporated  in  my  plan  of  the  survey  fiom  Taiya  Inlet,  but  it  is  not  as  complete  as  I 
would  have  liked.  1  have  named  this  pass  "White  Pass,"  in  honour  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thos.   Wiiite,   Minister  of   the   Interior,   under  whose  authority  tiie  expedition   was 


*The  distance  from  the  lifftd  of  Taiya  Inlet  to  tlie  sinmnit  of  the  j>an»  in  15  niilen,  and  tlie  whole 
length  of  the  pass  to  LaVi*  Lindeman  is  23  miles.  MeHWs.  Healy  and  Wilson,  dealers  in  general  nuTchan- 
dise  and  miners'  supplies  at  Taiya,  have  a  train  <>f  pack  horse.s  carrying  freiglit  from  the  head  of  Lynn 
Canal  to  the  summit.  Tliey  hoi)e  to  Ix-  able  to  take  freight  through  to  Lake  Lindeman  with  their  hoVse.s 
during  the  present  season. 
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organized.  Commencing  at  Taiya  Inlet,  alwut  two  miles  south  of  its  north  end,  it 
follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Shkagway  River  to  its  source,  and  thence  down  the  valley 
of  another  river  which  Capt.  Moore  reported  to  empty  into  the  Takone  oi'  Windy  Arm 
of  Bove  Lake  (Schwatka).  Dr.  Dawson  says  this  stream  empties  into  Taku.  Arm,  and 
in  that  event  Capt.  Moore  is  mistaken.  Capt.  Moore  did  not  go  all  the  way  through  to 
the  lake,  but  assumed  from  reports  he  heard  from  the  miners  and  others  that  the  stream 
flowed  into  Windy  Arm,  and  this  also  was  the  idea  of  the  Indian  "  Jim  "  from  what  I 
could  gather  from  his  remarks  in  broken  English  and  Chinook.  Capt.  Moore  estimates 
the  distance  from  tide  water  to  the  summit  at  about  18  miles,  and  from  the  summit  to 
the  lake  at  about  22  to  23  miles  He  reports  the  pass  as  thickly  timbered  all  the  way 
through. 

The  timber  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Taiya  Pas.i,  as  determined  by  barometer 
reading,  is  alxiut  2,300  feet  aljove  the  sea,  while  on  the  nor^h  side  it  is  about  1,000  feet 
below  the  summit.  This  large  difference  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  different  conditions  in 
the  two  places.  On  the  south  side  the  valley  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  sun  cannot 
produce  its  full  effect.  The  snow  also  is  much  deeper  there,  owing  to  the  quantity 
which  drifts  in  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  On  the  north  side  the  surface  is 
sloping,  and  more  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  south  side  the  timber  is  of  the 
class  p  5culiar  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  north  that  peculiar  to  the  interior.  The  latter 
would  grow  at  a  greater  altitude  than  the  coast  timber.  It  is  possible  that  the  summit 
of  White  Pa.ss  is  not  higher  than  the  timber  line  un  the  north  of  the  Taiya  Pass,  or 
about  2,500  feet  above  tide  water,  and  it  is  possibly  even  lower  than  tliis,  as  the  timber 
in  a  v;illey  such  as  the  White  Pstss  would  hardly  live  at  the  same  altitude  as  on  the  open 
slope  on  the  north  side. 


Capt.  Jlloore  has  had  considerable  experience  in  building  roads  in  mountainous 
ooi'iitries.  He  considers  that  this  would  be  an  easy  route  for  a  wagon  road  compared 
with  sooi'j  roads  he  has  seen  in  British  Columbia.  Assuming  his  distances  to  be  correct, 
a  id  the  height  of  the  pass  to  be  probably  about  correctly  indicated,  the  grades  would 
nob  be  very  steep,  and  a  railroad  could  easily  be  carried  through  if  necessary. 

iVfter  completing  the  survey  down  tcj  the  lake,  I  set  about  getting  my  baggage 
down  too.  Of  all  tlie  Indians  who  came  to  the  summit  with  jiacks,  only  four  or  tive 
could  be  induced  to  remain  and  pack  down  to  the  lake,  although  I  was  paying  them 
at  the  rate  of  $4  per  hundred  pounds.  Aft<'r  one  trip  down  only  two  men  remained, 
and  they  only  in  hopes  of  stealing  TOmething.  One  of  them  appropriated  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  wa.-J  much  surprised  to  find  that  ho  liad  to  pay  for  them  on  being  settled  with.  I 
could  not  blame  them  much  for  not  caring  to  work,  as  the  weather  was  very  disagree- 
able— it  rained  or  snowed  almost  continuously.  After  the  Indians  left  I  tried  to  get 
down  the  stuff  with  the  aid  of  my  own  men,  but  it  was  slavish  and  unhealthy  labour, 
and  after  the  fir.st  trip  one  of  them  wns  laid  up  with  what  appeared  to  be  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  The  flrst  time  the  party  crossed,  the  sun  was  shining  brijihtly,  and  this 
brought  on  snow  blindnes.H,  the  pain  of  which  only  those  who  have  suflered  from  this 
complaint  can  realize.  I  had  two  sleds  with  me  which  were  made  in  Juneau  speci- 
ally for  the  work  of  getting  over  the  mountains  and  down  the  lakes  on  the  ice.  With 
these  I  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  ton  .ind  a-half  to  the  lakes,  but  I  found  that  the 
time  it  would  take  to  get  all  down  in  this  way  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gramme arranged  with  Dr.  Dawson,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  of  the  men  and  my- 
self, and  the  liability  to  sickness  which  protracted  physical  exertion  under  such 
uncomfortable  conditiors  and  continued  suffering  from  snow  blindness  expose  us  to.  I 
had  with  me  a  white  mwi  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  with  a  Tagisli  Indian 
woman.  This  man  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  the  Tagish  tribe,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  then  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided,  trying  to  get  some 
odd  jobs  of  work,  and  I  sent  him  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  to  try  and  induce  the  Tagish 
Indians  to  undert  ..J  the  transportation,  ')ffering  them  85  per  hundred  pounds.  In  the 
meantime  Capt.  Moore  and  the  Indian  "Jim"  had  rejoined  me.     I  had  their  assistance 
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for  a  day  or  two,  and  "Jim's  "  presence  aided  indirectly  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  come 
to  my  relief. 

The  Tagish  are  little  more  than  slaves  to  the  more  powerful  coast  tribes,  and  are 
in  constant  dread  of  offending  them  in  any  way.  One  of  the  privileges  which  the  coast 
tribes  claim  is  the  exclusive  right  to  all  work  on  the  coast  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  the 
Tagish  are  afraid  to  dispute  this  claim.  When  my  white  man  asked  the  Tagish  to  come 
over  and  pack  they  objected  on  the  grounds  mentioned.  After  considerable  ridicule  of 
their  cowardice,  and  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  exclusive  right  to  all 
work  in  their  own  country,  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  coast  range  being 
admitted  by  the  coast  Indians  to  belong  to  the  Tagish  tribe  just  as  the  coast  tribes  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  all  the  work  on  the  coast  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  one  of  their 
number  was  already  working  with  me  unmolested,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  nine  of  them 
came  over,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  began  to  pack  down  to  the  laku.  After  they  were 
at  work  for  a  few  days  some  of  the  Chilkoots  came  out  and  also  started  to  work.  Soon  I 
had  quite  a  number  at  work  and  was  getting  my  stuff  down  quite  fast.  But  this  good 
fortune  was  not  to  continue  Owing  to  the  prevailing  wet,  cold  weather  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the  soft  wet  snow,  the  Indians  soon  began  to 
quit  work  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  to  gamble  with  one  another  for  the  wages 
already  earned.  Many  of  them  wanted  to  be  paid  in  full,  but  this  I  positively  refused, 
knowing  that  to  do  so  was  to  have  them  all  apply  for  their  earnings  and  leave  me 
until  necessity  compelled  them  to  go  to  work  again.  I  once  for  all  made  them  distinctly 
understand  that  I  would  not  pay  any  of  them  until  the  whole  of  the  stuff  was  down. 
As  many  of  them  had  already  earned  from  t\\  elve  to  fifteen  dollars  earh,  to  lose  which 
was  a  serious  matter  to  them,  they  reluctantly  resumed  work  and  kept  at  it  until  all 
was  delivered.  This  done,  I  paid  them  off,  and  set  about  getting  my  outfit  across  the 
lake,  which  I  did  with  my  own  party  and  the  two  Peterborough  canoes  which  I  had 
with  me. 

These  two  canoes  travelled  about  3,000  miles  by  rail  and  about  1,000  miles  by 
steamship  before  being  brought  into  service.  They  did  considerable  work  on  Chilkoot 
and  Taiya  Inlets,  and  were  then  packed  over  to  the  head  of  Lewes  River  (Lake  Linde- 
man),  from  where  they  were  used  in  making  the  survey  of  Lewes  and  Yukon  Rivers. 
In  this  work  they  made  about  650  landings.  They  were  then  transported  on  sleighs 
from  the  boundary  on  the  Yuko  i  to  navigable  water  on  the  Porcupine. 

In  the  springof  1888  they  descended  the  latter  river,  heavily  loaded,  and  through  much 
rough  water,  to  the  month  of  Bell's  River,  and  up  it  to  McDougall's  Pass.  They  were 
then  carried  over  the  pass  to  Poplar  River  and  were  used  in  going  ddwn  the  latter  to 
Peel  River,  and  thence  up  Mackenzie  River  1,400  miles;  or,  exclusive  of  railway  and 
ship  carriage,  they  were  carried  about  170  miles  and  did  about  2,500  miles  of  work  for 
the  expedition,  making  in  all  about  1,700  landings  in  no  easy  maimer  and  going  through 
some  very  bad  water.  I  left  them  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  fairly  good  condition,  and,  with 
a  little  painting,  they  would  go  through  the  same  ordeal  again. 

After  getting  all  my  outfit  over  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Lindeman  I  set  some  of  the  party 
to  pack  it  to  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet.  The  stream  between  these  two  lakes  is  too  shallow 
and  rough  to  permit  of  canoe  navigation,  and  everything  had  to  be  portaged  the  greater 
part  of  the  way. 

I  employed  the  rest  of  the  party  in  looking  for  timber  to  build  a  boat  to  carry  my 
outfit  of  provisions  and  implements  down  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  international 
boundary,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles.  It  took  sever^il  days  to  find  a  tree  large  enough 
to  make  plank  for  the  boat  I  wanted,  as  the  timber  around  the  upper  ind  of  the  lake  is 
amall  and  scrubby.  My  boat  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  and 
on  the  r2th  I  started  a  portion  of  the  party  to  load  it  and  go  ahead  with  it  and 
the  outfit  to  the  cafion.  They  had  instructions  to  examine  the  canon  and,  if  necessary, 
to  carry  a  part  of  the  outfit  past  it — in  any  case,  enougn  to  support  the  party  back  to 
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the  coast  should  accident  necessitate  such  procedure.  With  the  rest  of  the  party  I 
started  to  carry  on  the  survey,  which  may  now  be  said  to  have  fairly  started  ahead  on 
the  lakes.     This  proved  tedious  work,  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  nearly  always  a  wind  blowing  in  from  the  coast ;  it 
blows  down  the  lakes  and  produces  quite  a  heavy  swell.  This  would  not  prevent  the 
canoes  going  with  the  decks  on,  but,  as  we  had  to  land  every  mile  or  so,  the  rollers 
breaking  on  the  generally  flat  beach  proved  very  troublesome.  On  this  account  I  found 
I  could  not  average  more  than  ten  miles  per  day  on  the  lakes,  little  more  than  half  of 
what  could  be  done  on  the  river. 

The  survey  was  completed  to  the  cafion  on  the  20th  of  July.  There  I  found  the 
party  with  the  large  boat  had  arrived  on  the  18th,  having  cariied  a  part  of  the  sujiplies 
past  the  carton,  and  were  awaiting  my  arrival  to  run  through  it  with  the  rest  in  the  boat. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  cailon.  The  rapids  below  it, 
particularly  the  last  rapid  of  the  series  (called  the  White  Horse  by  the  miners),  I  found 
would  not  be  safe  to  run.  I  sent  two  men  through  the  cafion  in  one  of  the  canoes  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  accident  to  pick  us  up.  Every 
man  in  the  party  was  supplied  with  a  life-preserver,  so  that  should  a  casualty  occur  we 
would  all  have  floated.  Those  in  the  canoe  got  through  all  right ;  but  they  would  not 
have  liked  to  repeat  the  trip.  They  said  the  canoe  jumped  about  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  thought  it  would,  and  I  had  the  same  experience  when  going  through  in  the 
boat. 

The  passage  through  is  made  in  about  three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  12i 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  boat  is  kept  clear  of  the  sides  there  is  not  much  danger  in  high 
water ;  but  in  low  water  there  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  canon,  that  renders  the  passage  more  difficult.  I  did  not  see  this  rock  myself, 
but  got  my  information  from  some  miners  I  met  in  the  interior,  who  described  it  as 
being  about  150  yards  down  from  the  head  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  middle  of  the 
channel.  In  low  water  it  barely  projects  above  the  surface.  When  I  passed  through 
there  was  no  indication  of  it,  either  from  the  bank  above  or  from  the  boat. 

The  distance  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  cafion  is  live-eighths  of  a  mile.  There 
is  a  basin  about  midway  in  it  about  150  yards  in  diameter.  This  basin  is  circular  in 
form,  with  steep  sloping  sides  about  100  feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  cafion  is  much 
rougher  to  run  through  than  the  upper  part,  the  fall  being  apparently  much  greater.  The 
sides  are  generally  perpendicular,  about  80  to  100  feet  high,  and  consist  of  basalt,  in 
some  places  showing  hexagonal  columns. 

The  White  Horse  Rapids  are  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long.  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  rapids  on  the  river, and  are  never  run  through  in  boats  except  by  accident. 
They  are  confined  by  low  basaltic  banks,  which,  at  the  foot,  suddenly  close  in  and  make 
the  channel  about  30  yards  wide.  It  is  here  the  danger  lies,  as  there  is  a  sudden  drop 
and  the  water  rushes  through  at  a  tremendous  rate,  leaping  and  seething  like  a  cataract. 
The  miners  have  constructed  a  portage  road  on  the  west  side,  and  put  down  roUways  in 
some  places  on  which  to  shove  their  boats  over.  They  have  also  made  some  windlasses 
with  which  to  haul  their  boats  up  hill,  notably  one  at  the  foot  of  the  cafion.  This  road- 
way and  the  windlasses  must  have  co~t  them  many  hours  of  hard  labour.  Should  it  ever 
be  necessary,  a  tramway  could  be  built  past  the  canon  on  the  east  side  with  no  great 
dirticulty.  With  the  exception  of  the  Five  Finger  Rapids  these  appear  to  be  the  only 
serious  rapids  on  the  whole  length  of  the  river. 

Five  Finger  Rapids  are  formed  by  several  islands  standing  in  the  channel  and  back- 
ing up  the  water  so  much  as  to  raise  it  about  a  foot,  causing  a  swell  below  for  a  few 
yards.  The  islands  are  composed  of  conglomerate  rock,  similar  to  the  cliffs  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  whence  one  would  infer  that  there  has  been  a  fall  here  in  past  ages.  For 
about  two  miles  below  the  rapids  there  is  a  pretty  swift  current,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  a  steamboat  of  moderate  power,  and  the   rapids  themselves  I  do 
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not  think  would  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  a  good  boat.  In  very- 
high  water  warping  might  be  required.  Six  miles  below  these  rjipids  are  what  are 
known  as  "  Rink  Rapids."  This  is  simply  a  barrier  of  rocks,  which  extends  from  the 
westerly  side  of  the  river  about  half  way  across.  Over  this  barrier  there  is  a  ripple 
which  would  offer  no  great  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  a  good  canoe.  On  the  easterly 
side  there  is  no  ripple,  and  the  current  is  smooth  and  the  water  apparently  deep.  I 
tried  with  a  6  foot  paddle,  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom. 

On  the  11th  of  August  I  met  a  party  of  miners  coining  out  who  had  passed  Stewart 
River  a  few  days  before.  They  saw  no  sign  of  Dr.  Dawson  having  been  there.  This 
was  welcome  news  for  me,  as  I  expected  he  would  have  reached  that  point  long  before  I 
arrived,  on  account  of  the  many  delays  I  had  met  with  on  the  coast  range.  These 
minere  also  gave  me  the  pleasant  news  that  the  story  told  at  the  coast  about  the  tight 
with  the  Indians  at  Stewart  River  was  false,  and  stated  substantially  what  I  have 
already  repeated  concerning  it.  The  same  evening  I  met  more  miners  on  their  way  out, 
and  the  next  day  met  three  boats,  each  containing  four  men.  In  the  crew  of  one  of 
them  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Moore,  from  whom  the  captain  got  such  information  as  induced 
him  to  turn  back  and  accompany  them  out. 

Next  day,  the  13th,  I  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  and  found  that  Dr.  Dawson 
had  arrived  tliere  on  the  11th.  The  doctor  also  had  experienced  many  delays,  and  had 
heard  the  same  story  of  the  Indian  uprising  in  the  interior.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
he  was  in  no  immediate  want  of  provisions,  the  feur  of  which  had  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  on  the  way  down  the  river,  as  it  was  arranged  between  us  in  Victoria 
that  I  was  to  take  with  me  provisions  for  his  party  to  do  them  until  their  return  to  the 
coast.  The  doctor  was  so  much  behind  the  time  arranged  to  meet  me  that  he  deter- 
mined to  start  for  the  coast  at  once.  I  therefore  set  about  making  a  short  report  and 
plan  of  my  survey  to  this  point ;  and,  as  I  was  not  likely  to  get  another  opportunity  of 
writing  at  such  length  for  a  year,  I  applied  myself  to  a  correspondence  designed  to 
satisfy  ray  friends  and  acquaintances  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  This  necessitated 
three  days'  hard  work. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  doctor  left  for  the  outside  world,  leaving  nie  with 
a  feeling  of  loneliness  that  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  realize.  I  remained 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  during  the  next  day  taking  magnetic  and  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  making  some  measurements  of  the  river.  On  the  19th  I  resumed  the  survey 
and  reached  White  River  on  the  25th.  Here  I  spent  most  of  a  day  trying  to  ascend  this 
river,  but  found  it  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  swift  current  and  shallow  and  very 
muddy  water.  The  water  is  so  muddy  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  through  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  of  it.  The  current  is  very  strong,  probably  eight  miles  or  more  per  hour,  and 
the  numerous  bars  in  the  bed  are  constantly  changing  place.  After  trying  for  several 
hours,  the  base  men  succeeded  in  doing  about  half  a  mile  only,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get  up  this  stream  to  the  Ijoundary  with  canoes. 
Had  it  proved  feasible  I  had  iutendtid  making  a  survey  of  this  stream  to  the  boundtuy, 
to  discover  more  especially  the  facilities  it  offered  for  the  transport  of  supplies  in  the 
event  of  a  survey  of  the  International  Boundary  being  undertaken. 

I  reached  Stewart  River  on  the  26th.  Hero  I  remained  a  day  taking  magnetic 
observations,  and  getting  information  from  a  miner,  named  McDonald,  about  the 
country  up  that  river.  McDonald  had  spent  the  summer  up  the  river  prospecting  and 
exploring.     His  information  will  be  given  in  detail  further  on. 

Fort  Reliance  was  reached  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  Forty  Mile  River  (Cone- 
Hill  River  of  Schwatka)  on  the  7th.  In  the  interval  between  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty 
Mile  River  there  were  several  days  lost  by  rain. 

At  Forty  Mile  River  I  made  some  arrangements  with  the  traders  there  (Messrs. 
Harper  ik  McQuestion)  about  supplies  during  the  winter,  and  about  getting  Indians  to 
assist  me  in  crossing  from  the  Yukon  to  the  head  of  the  Porcupine,  or  perhaps  on 
to  the  Peel  River.     I  then  made  a  survey  of  the  Forty  Mile  River   up  to  the  canon.     I 
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found  the  caflon  would  be  difficult  of  ascent,  and  dangerous  to  descend,  and  therefore, 
concluded  to  defer  further  operations  until  the  winter,  and  until  after  I  had  determined 
the  longitude  of  my  winter  post  near  the  boundary,  when  I  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  locate  the  intersection  of  the  International  Boundary  with  this  river,  a  point 
important  to  determine  on  account  of  the  number  and  richness  of  the  mining  claims  on 
the  river. 

I  left  Forty  Mile  Eiver  for  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the  North-west 
Territories  on  the  12th  September,  and  finished  the  survey  to  that  point  on  the  14th. 
I  then  spent  two  days  in  examining  the  vail  ay  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
boundary  to  get  the  most  extensive  view  of  the  horizon  possible,  and  to  find  a  tree 
large  enough  to  serve  for  a  transit  stand. 

Before  leaving  Toronto  I  got  Mr.  Foster  to  make  large  brass  plates  with  V's  on 
them,  which  could  be  screwed  firmly  to  a  stump,  and  thus  be  made,  to  serve  as  a  transit 
stand.  I  required  a  stump  at  least  22  inches  in  diameter  to  make  a  base  large  enough 
for  the  plates  when  properly  placed  for  the  transit.  In  a  search  which  covered  abcut 
four  miles  of  the  river  bank,  on  both  sides,  I  found  only  one  tree  as  large  as  18  inches. 
I  mention  this  fact  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  trees  along  the  river  in  this  vicinity. 
I  had  this  stump  enlarged  by  firmly  fixing  pieces  on  the  sides  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
requisite  size.  This  done,  I  built  around  the  stump  a  small  transit  house  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  then  mounted  and  adjusted  my  transit.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the  party  were 
busy  preparing  our  winter  quarters  and  building  a  magnetic  observatory.  As  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  extremely  low  temperatures  during  the  winter,  I  adopted  precau- 
tionary measures,  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit  during  our 
stay  there. 


SURVEY  OF  FORTY  MILE  RIVER,  FRCVM  ITS  MOUTH  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  LINE. 


Or.  the  9th  of  February  I  started  with  the  survey  from  where  I  had  left  it  in  the 
summer,  as  already  mentioned. 

During  the  progress  of  this  v/ork  the  weather  was  cold,  and  as  the  days  were  only 
four  or  five  hours  long  the  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  so  that  I  did  not  complete  the 
survey  to  the  boundary  until  the  12th.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Forty  Mile 
River  up  it  to  the  boundary  is,  by  the  river,  twenty-three  miles.  I  marked  the  intersection 
of  the  river  by  the  boundary  by  blazing  trees  on  both  sides  and  marked  on  some  of  the 
tre&s  the  letters  "  A  "  and  "  C  "  on  the  .west  and  east  sides,  respectively,  for  Alaska  and 
Canada. 

The  natural  features  of  the  ground  here  afford  also  a  good  mark.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  river  two  small  creeks  fall  into  Forty  Mile  River,  almost  together,  and  between 
them  there  is  a  sharp  rocky  mound  about  150  feet  high.  This  mound  stands  where  the 
boundary  crosses  the  river,  and  from  this  {.oint  one  can  see  northwards  up  the  valleys 
of  the  creek  for  several  miles.  This  is  the  first  place  on  the  river  where  such  a  distant 
view  can  be  had.-?'^:;:?;    s';-""'*^.""ir~ji 

I  returned  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  spent  two  days  with  the 
traders  Harper  and  McQuestion  and  the  miners  who  were  camped  around. 

Harper,  McQuestion  »k  Co.,  moved  from  Stewart  River  down  to  this?  point  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  so  as  to  be  where  most  of  the  miners  were  located.  On  Forty  Mile 
River,  in  the  season  of  1886,  coarse  gold  was  found,  the  first  discovery  on  the  Yukon  or 
any  of  its  tributaries.  Coarse  gold  is  the  desideratum  of  all  gold  miners,  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  discovery  spread  to  the  other  raining  camps,  where  nothing  but  fine  or 
dust  gold  had  yet  been  found,  they  all  repaired  to  the  coarse  gold  diggings  on  Forty 
Mile. 

About  one  hundred  miners  wintered  in  the  country,  most  of  whom  camped  at  Forty 
Mile.     A  few  wintered  down  at  the  old  trading  post  built  by  F.  Mercier,  and  named  by 
him  Belle  Isle.     This  post  is  where  Lieut.  Schwatka  located  the  International  Boundary, 
but  it  is  about  twelve  miles  below  the  boundary  by  my  survey  and  observations. 
3 
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When  I  was  at  Foi-ty  Mile  River  the  miners  were  very  anxious  to  see  me,  and  to 
know  our  mining  regulations  and  laws.  I  explained  everything  they  inquired  about  as 
fully  as  my  knowledge  and  the  documents  at  my  disposal  would  permit.  Many  of  them 
who  were  used  to  the  United  States  system  of  each  mining  community  making  its  own 
by-laws,  based  on  the  general  mining  law  of  the  country,  and  electing  their  own  recorder 
to  attend  to  the  regulations  "  ^  see  them  carried  out,  thought  some  of  our  regulations 
rather  stringent  and  hard.  ^  heard  their  statements  and  answered  such  of  them  as  I 
could,  and  also  promised  t  j  lay  their  views  before  the  department.  This  I  have  already 
done  ID  a  report  sent  by  me  in  the  spring  of  1888.  As  this  report  is  of  purely  adminis- 
tratis .'  "iinor*-,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  it  here. 

L.i  t"  winter  there  were  many  cases  of  sickness  at  Forty  Mile,  most  of  them 

scurvy.  -n  were  three  deaths,  only  one  of  which  was  due  to  scurvy. 

I  retur.iv.J  to  mj  qi^v^iters  on  the  17th  February,  and  immediately  set  the  party  at 
work  drawing  the  canoes  and  instruments,  and  about  four  months'  provisions,  down  to 
Belle  Isle,  about  fifteen  miles  down  the  river  from  my  house.  This  was  to  be  our 
starting  point  for  the  Mackenzie  River. 


I     I  1 '! 


ii 
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DESCRIPTIOX  OF  THE  YUKON,  ITS  AFFLUENT  STREAMS,  AND  THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 


I  will  now  give,  from  my  own  observation  and  from  information  received,  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  Lewes  River,  its  affluent  streams,  and  the  resources  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  navigation  a  description  of  the  Lewes  River  begins  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Bennet.  Above  that  point,  and  between  it  and  La.ke  Lindeman,  there  is  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  river,  which  is  not  more  than  fiftj'  or  sixty  yards  wide, 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  is  so  swift  and  rough  that  navigation  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Lake  Lindeman  io  about  five  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  deep  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Lake  Bennet*  is  twenty-six  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  for  the  upper 
fourteen  of  which  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  About  midway  in  its  ler.gth  an  arm  comes 
in  from  the  west,  which  Schwatka  appears  to  have  mistaken  for  a.  river,  and  named 
Wheaton  River.  This  arm  is  wider  than  the  other  arm  dcvn  to  that  point,  and  is 
reported  by  Indians  to  be  longer  and  heading  in  a  glacier  which  lies  in  the  pai-s  at  the 
head  of  Chilkoot  Inlet.  This  arm  is,  as  far  as  seen,  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
apparently  much  higher  than  those  on  the  arm  we  travelled  down.  Below  the  junction 
of  the  two  arms  the  lake  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  with  deep  water.  Above 
the  forks  the  water  of  the  east  branch  is  muddy.  This  is  caused  by  the  streams  from 
the  numerous  glaciers  on  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Lindeman. 

A  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Bennet  at  the  south-west  corner  is  also  vcy  dirty, 
and  has  shoaled  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  The  beach  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  lake  is  comparatively  flat  and  the  water  shoal.  A  deep,  wide  valley  extends 
northwards  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  apparently  reaching  to  the  cafion,  or  a  short 
distance  above  it.  This  may  have  been  originally  a  course  for  the  waters  of  the  river. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  wide  aud  sandy,  and  covered  with  scrubby  timber,  princi- 
pally poplar  and  pitch-pine.  The  waters  of  the  lake  empty  at  the  extreme  north-east 
angle  through  a  channel  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  wide,  which  soon  expands 
into  what  Schwatka  called  Lake  Nares.f  Through  this  narrow  channel  there  is  quite  a 
current,  and  more  than  7  feet  of  water,  as  a  6  foot  paddle  and  a  foot  of  arm  added  to 
its  length  did  not  reach  the  bottom. 

*  A  Riiiall  siiw-niill  has  lieen  erect«>ci  at  tho  head  of  Lake  Bennet ;  lumlwr  for  boat  building  sfllH  at 
$100  iior  M.  Boats  25  feet  lonp  and  5  feet  beani  are  SGO  each.  liast  year  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  lake  on 
the  12tli  June,  but  this  scaMon  i»  earlier  and  the  boats  are  expected  to  go  down  the  lake  about  the  1st  of 
Jime. 

tThe  connecting  waters  between  Lake  Bennet  and  Tagish  Lake  constitute  what  in  now  called 
Carilxju  Crossing. 
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The  hills  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Lindeman  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
At  the  lower  end  they  are  neither  so  steep  nor  so  high. 

Lake  Nares  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  about  a 
mile  ;  it  is  not  deep,  but  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  5  or  6  feet  of  water  ;  it  is  separated 
from  Lake  Bennet  by  a  shallow  sandy  point  of  not  more  than  200  yards  in  length. 

No  streams  of  any  consequence  empty  into  either  of  these  lakes.  A  small  river 
flows  into  Lake  Bennet  on  the  west  side,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  fork,  and  another 
at  the  extreme  north-west  angle,  but  neither  of  them  is  of  any  consequence  in  a  navi- 
gable sense. 

Lake  Nares  flows  through  a  narrow  curved  channel  into  Bove  Lake  (Schwatka). 
This  channel  is  not  more  than  600  or  700  yards  long,  and  the  water  in  it  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  for  boats  that  could  navigate  the  lake.  The  land  between  the  lakes 
along  this  channel  is  low,  swampy,  and  covered  with  willows,  and,  at  the  stage  in  which 
I  saw  it,  did  not  rise  more  than  3  feet  above  the  water.  The  hills  on  the  south-west 
side  slope  up  easily,  and  are  not  high  ;  on  the  north  side  the  deep  valley  already  referred 
to  borders  it ;  and  on  the  east  side  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  lake  shore. 

Bove  Lake  (called  Tagish  Lake  by  Dr.  Dawson)  is  about  a  mile  wide  for  the  first 
two  miles  of  its  length,  when  it  is  joined  by  what  the  miners  have  called  the  Windy 
Arm.  One  of  the  Tagish  Indians  informed  me  they  called  it  Takone  Lake.  Here  the 
lake  expands  to  a  width  of  about  two  miles  for  a  distance  of  some  three  miles,  when  it 
suddenly  narrows  to  about  half  a  mile  for  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile,  after  which 
it  widens  again  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more. 

Ten  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  it  is  joined  by  the  Taku  Arm  from  the  south. 
This  arm  must  be  of  considerable  length,  as  it  can  be  seen  for  a  long  distance,  and  its 
valley  can  be  traced  through  the  mountains  much  farther  than  the  lake  itself  can  be 
seen.     It  is  apparently  over  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth  or  junction. 

Dr.  Dawson  includes  Bove  Lake  and  these  two  arms  under  the  common  name  of 
Tagish  Lake.  This  is  much  more  simple  and  comprehensive  than  the  various  names 
given  them  by  travellers.  These  waters  collectively  are  the  fishing  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Tagish  Indians,  and  as  they  are  really  one  body  of  water,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  all  included  under  one  name. 

From  the  junction  with  the  Taku  Arm  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  the  distance  is 
about  six  miles,  the  greater  part  being  over  two  miles  wide.  The  west  side  is  very 
flat  and  shallow,  so  much  so  that  it  was  impossible  in  many  places  to  get  our 
canoes  to  the  shore,  and  quite  a  distance  out  in  the  lake  there  was  not  more  than  5  feet 
of  water.  The  members  of  my  party  who  were  in  chaif,s  of  the  large  boat  and  outfit, 
went  down  the  east  side  of  the  lake  and  repo'  ted  the  depth  about  the  same  as  I  found 
on  the  west  side,  with  many  large  rocks.  They  passed  through  it  in  the  night  in  a  rain 
storm,  and  were  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  boat  and  provisions.  It  would 
appear  that  this  part  of  the  lake  recjuires  some  improvement  to  make  it  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  water  system  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Where  the  river  debouches  from  it,  it  is  about  150  yards  wide,  and  for  a  short 
distance  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  deep.  The  depth  is,  however,  soon  increased  to  10 
feet  or  more,  and  so  continues  down  to  what  Schwatka  calls  Marsh  Lake.  The  miners 
call  it  Mud  Lake,  but  on  this  name  they  do  not  appear  to  be  agreed,  many  of  them 
calling  the  lower  part  of  Tagish  or  Bove  Lake  "  Mud  Lake,"  on  account  of  its  shallow- 
ness and  flat  muddy  shores,  as  seen  along  the  west  side,  the  side  nearly  always  travelled, 
as  it  is  more  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  southerly  winds.  The  term  "  Mud  Lake  "  is, 
however,  not  applicable  to  this  lake,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  part  oi  it  is  shallow 
or  muddy  ;  and  it  is  nearly  as  inapplicable  to  Marsh  Lake,  as  the  latter  is  not  markedly 
muddy  along  the  west  side,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  east  sho^  one  would  not 
judge  't  to  be  so,  as  the  banks  appear  to  be  high  and  gravelly. 

Marsh  Lake  is  a  little  over  nineteen  miles  long,  and  averages  about  two  miles  in 
width.  I  tried  to  determine  the  width  of  it  as  I  went  along  with  my  survey,  by  taking 
azimuths  of  points  on  the  eastern  shore  from  different  stations  of  the  survey  ;  but  in 
only  one  case  did  I  succeed,  as  there  were  no  prominent  marks  on  that  shore  which 
could  be  identified  from  more  than  one  place.     The  piece  of  river  connecting  Tugish  and 
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Marsh  Lakes  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  averag'  ^5*^  *"  ''OO  -'-"'Z^  in  width,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  deep,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  tuo  nead.  On  it  are  situated 
the  only  Indian  houses  to  be  found  in  the  interior  with  any  pretention  to  skill  in  con- 
struction. They  show  much  more  labour  and  imitativeness  than  one  knowing  anything 
about  the  Indian  in  his  native  state  would  expect.  The  plan  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  Indian  houses  on  the  coast,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  a  poor  copy  of  the  houses 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants  build  around  their  trading  posts.  These 
houses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  some  time  past,  and  are  almost  in  r-  \as. 
The  Tagish  Indians  are  now  generally  on  the  coast,  as  they  find  it  much  easier  to  ive 
there  than  in  their  own  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  make  in  their  own 
country  is  taken  from  them  by  the  Coast  Indians,  so  that  there  is  little  inducement  for 
them  to  remain. 

The  Lewes  River,  where  it  leaves  Marsh  Lake,  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  aver- 
ages this  width  as  far  as  the  canon.  I  did  not  try  to  find  bottoi  anywhere  as  I  went 
along,  except  where  I  had  reason  to  think  it  shallow,  and  there  always  tried  with  my 
paddle.  I  did  not  anywhere  find  bottom  with  this,  which  shows  that  there  is  no  part  of 
this  stretch  of  the  river  with  less  than  six  feet  of  water  at  medium  height,  at  which 
stage  it  appeared  to  me  the  river  was  at  that  time. 

From  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet  to  the  canon  the  corrected  distance  is  ninety-five 
miles,  all  of  which  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  5  feet  or  more.  Add  to  this  the 
westerly  arm  of  Lake  Bennet,  and  the  Takone  or  Windy  Arm  of  Tagish  Lake,  each 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  the  Taku  Arm  of  the  latter  lake,  of  unknown  length, 
but  probably  not  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  we  have  a  stretch  of  water  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  all  easily  navigable  ;  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  easily 
connected  wit*'  Taiya  Inlet  through  the  White  Pass. 

No  streams  of  any  importance  enter  any  of  these  lakes  so  far  as  I  know.  A  river, 
called  by  Schwatka  "  McClintook  River,"  enters  Marsh  Lake  at  the  lower  end  from  the 
east.  It  occupies  a  large  valley,  as  seen  from  the  westerly  side  of  the  lake,  but  the 
stream  is  apparently  unimportant.  Another  small  stream,  apparently  only  a  creek, 
enters  the  south-east  angle  of  the  lake.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  stream  coming  from 
the  east  side  of  the  lake  is  of  importance,  as  the  strip  of  country  between  the  Lewes 
and  Teslintoo  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width  at  this  point. 

The  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish  Lake  is,  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  reports  from 
Indians,  unknown  ;  but  it  is  equally  improbable  that  any  river  of  importance  enters  it,  as 
it  is  so  near  the  source  of  the  waters  flowing  northwards.  However,  this  is  a  question 
that  can  only  be  decided  by  a  proper  exploration.  The  cafion  I  have  already  described 
and  will  only  add  that  it  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  about  100  feet  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular banks  of  basaltic  rock  from  60  to  100  fee*:  high. 

Below  the  cafion  proper  there  is  a  stretch  of  rapids  for  about  a  mile  ;  then  about 
half  a  mile  of  smooth  water,  following  w'aich  are  the  White  Horse  Rapids,  which 
are  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  and  unsafe  for  boats. 

The  total  fall  in  the  cafion  and  succeeding  rapids  was  measured  and  found  to  be 
32  feet.  Were  it  ever  necessary  to  make  this  part  of  the  river  navigable  it  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  overcome  the  obstacles  at  this  point ;  but  a  tram  or  railway  could,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  be  constructed  along  the  east  side  of  the  river  past  the  cafion. 

For  some  distance  below  the  White  Horse  Rapids  the  current  is  swift  and  the 
river  wide,  with  many  gravel  bars.  The  reach  between  these  rapids  and  Lake  Labarge, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  is  all  smooth  water,  with  a  strong  current. 
The  average  width  is  about  150  yards.  There  is  no  impediment  to  navigation  other 
than  the  swift  current,  and  this  is  no  stronger  than  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
which  is  already  navigated  ;  nor  is  it  worse  than  on  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Rivers 
in  the  more  eastern  part  of  our  territory. 

About  midway  in  this  stretch  the  Tahkeena  River*  joins  the  Lewes.  This  river 
is,  apparently,  about  half  the  size  of  the  latter.  Its  waters  are  muddy,  indicating  its 
passage  through  a  clayey  district.     I  got  some  indefinite  information  about  this  river 

•The  Tahkeena  was  formerly  much  used  by  the  Chilkat  Indians  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  interioi 
but  never  by  the  miners  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  aea  to  its  head.  ' 
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from  an  Indian  who  happened  to  meet  me  just  below  its  mouth,  but  I  could  not  readily 
make  him  understand  me,  and  his  replies  were  a  compound  of  Chinook,  Tagish,  and 
signs,  and  therefore  largely  unintelligible.  From  what  I  could  understand  with  any 
certainty,  the  river  was  easy  to  descend,  there  being  no  bad  rapids,  and  it  came  out  of  a 
lake  much  larger  than  any  I  had  yet  passed. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  I  have  invariably  found  it  difficult  to  get  reliable  or 
definite  information  from  Indians.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  Most  of  the 
Indians  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  are  expecting  to  make  something,  and  consequently 
are  very  chary  about  doing  or  saying  anything  unless  they  think  they  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  it.  They  are  naturally  very  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  it  takes  some 
time,  and  some  knowledge  of  their  language,  to  overcome  this  suspicion  and  gain  their 
confidence.  If  you  begin  at  once  to  ask  questions  about  their  country,  without  pre- 
viously having  them  understand  that  you  have  no  unfriendly  motive  in  doing  so,  they 
become  alarmed,  and  although  you  may  not  meet  with  a  positive  refusal  to  answer 
questions,  you  make  very  little  progress  in  getting  desired  information.  On  the  other 
hand  I  have  met  cases  where,  either  through  fear  or  hope  of  reward,  they  were  only  too 
anxious  to  impart  all  tbfly  knew  or  had  heard,  and  even  more  if  they  thought  it  would 
please  their  hearer.  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  information  is  often  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  facts. 

I  have  several  times  found  that  some  act  of  mine  when  in  their  presence  has 
aroused  either  their  fear,  superstition  or  cupidity.  As  an  instance :  on  the  Bell  River 
I  met  some  Indians  coming  down  stream  as  I  was  going  up.  We  were  ashore  at  the 
time,  and  invited  them  to  join  us.  They  started  to  come  in,  but  very  slowly,  and  all 
the  time  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  us.  I  noticed  that  my  double-barrelled  shot  gun 
was  lying  at  my  feet,  loaded,  and  picked  it  up  to  unload  it,  as  I  knew  they  would  be 
handling  it  after  landing.  This  alarmed  them  so  much  that  it  was  some  time  before 
they  came  in,  and  I  don't  think  they  would  have  come  ashore  at  all  had  they  not  heard 
that  a  party  of  whitemen,  of  whom  we  answered  the  description,  were  coming  through 
that  way  (they  had  learned  this  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers),  and  con- 
cluded we  were  the  party  described  to  them.  After  drinking  some  of  our  tea,  and 
getting  a  supply  for  themselves,  they  became  quite  friendly  and  communicative. 

Again,  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  while  two  Indians  were  coming  ashore  at  my 
camp  '  picked  up  a  telescope  to  look  for  a  signal  across  the  river.  In  looking  for  it  ^ 
had  point  it  towards  the  Indians,  who  immediately  turned  and  fled.  Next  day  I 
called  at  the  Indian  encampment  and  explained  through  my  interpreter  what  I  had 
really  done.     When  they  understood  it,  it  caused  the  camp  much  amusement. 

At  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  Mackenzie,  I  heard  of  an  old  Indian  who  had  been  a 
great  deal  on  the  Hare  River  and  could  give  valuable  information  regarding  it.  I  asked 
to  have  him  brought  in,  that  I  might  question  him.  In  the  meantime  I  set  about  get- 
ting an  observation  for  azimuth,  and  was  busy  observing  when  he  came.  The  interpre- 
ter asked  me  what  I  was  doing ;  I  told  him.  He  asked  what  I  was  looking  up  so  much 
for ;  I  said  I  was  looking  at  a  star.  As  the  time  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
sun  well  up  in  the  sky,  he  at  first  doubted  my  statement,  but,  finally  believing,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Indians  around  what  I  was  doing,  and  pointed  out  to  them  where  the  star 
was.  They  looked  up  in  an  awed  manner,  and  walked  off  When  I  finished  my  obser- 
vation and  inquired  for  the  old  man,  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  see  me.  I 
found  him,  but  he  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  saying  that  there  was  no  use  in  tell- 
ing me  anything,  for  when  I  could  see  stars  during  daylight  I  could  just  as  easily  see  all 
the  river,  and  nothing  could  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  cite  these  as  instances  of  what  one  meets  with  who  comes  in  contact  with  Indians, 
and  of  how  trifles  affect  them.  A  sojourn  of  two  or  three  days  with  them  and  the 
assistance  of  a  common  friend  would  do  much  to  disabuse  them  of  such  ideas,  but  when 
you  have  no  such  aids  you  must  not  expect  to  make  much  progress. 

Lake  Labarge  is  thirty-one  miles  long.  In  the  upper  thirteen  it  varies  from 
three  to  four  miles  in  width ;  it  then  narrows  to  about  two  miles  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  when  it  begins  to  widen  again,  and  gradually  expands  to  about  two  and  a-half 
or  three  miles,  the  lower  six  miles  of  it  maintaining  the  latter  width.     The  survey  was 
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carried  along  the  western  shore,  and  while  so  engaged  I  determined  the  width  of  the 
upper  wide  part  by  triangulation  at  two  points,  the  width  of  the  narrow  middle  part 
at  three  points,  and  the  width  of  the  lower  part  at  three  points.  Dr.  Dawson  on  his  way 
out  made  a  track  survey  of  the  eastern  shore.  The  western  shore  is  irregular  in  many 
places,  being  indented  by  large  bays,  especially  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends.  These 
bays  are,  as  a  rule,  shallow,  more  especially  those  at  the  lower  end. 

Just  above  where  the  lake  narrows  in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  island.  It  is 
three  and  a-half  miles  long  and  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  shown  on  Schwatka's 
map  as  a  peninsula,  and  called  by  him  Richtofen  Rocks.  How  he  came  to  think  it  a 
peninsula  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  is  well  out  in  the  lake  ;  the  nearest  point  of  it  to 
the  western  shore  is  upwards  of  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  lake 
here  is  not  more  than  five  miles,  which  includes  tho  depth  of  the  deepest  bays  on  the 
western  side.  It  is  therefore  difiicult  to  understand  that  he  did  not  see  it  as  an  island. 
The  upper  half  of  this  island  is  gravelly,  and  does  not  rise  very  high  above  the  lake. 
The  lower  end  is  rocky  and  high,  the  rock  being  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a  large  valley  extending  northwards,  which 
has  evidently  at  one  time  been  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Dawson  has  noted  it  and  its 
peculiarities.  His  remarks  regarding  it  will  be  found  on  pages  156-160  of  his  report 
entitled  "  Yukon  District  and  Northern  portion  of  British  Columbia,"  published  in 
1889. 

The  width  of  the  Lewes  River  as  it  leaves  the  lake  is  the  same  as  at  its  entrance, 
about  200  yards.  Its  waters  when  I  was  there  were  murky.  This  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  along  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  The  water  at  the 
upper  end  and  at  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  quite  clear,  so  much  so  that  the  bottom  can 
be  distinctly  seen  at  a  depth  of  6  or  7  feet.  The  wind  blows  almost  constantly  down 
this  lake,  and  in  a  high  wind  it  gets  very  rough.  The  miners  complain  of  much  deten- 
tion owing  to  this  cause,  and  certainly  I  cannot  complain  of  a  lack  of  wind  while  I  was 
on  the  lake.  This  lake  was  named  after  one  Mike  Labarge,  who  was  engaged  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  exploring  the  river  and  adjacent  country  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Europe  and  America  by  telegraph  through  British  Columbia,  and 
Alaska,  and  across  Bering  Strait  to  Asia,  and  thence  to  Europe.  This  exploration 
took  place  in  1867,  but  it  does  not  appear  thau  Labarge  then,  nor  for  some  y<.ars  after, 
saw  the  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1866 
put  a  stop  to  this  project,  and  the  exploring  parties  sent  out  were  recalled  as  soon  as 
word  could  be  got  to  them.  It  seems  that  Labarge  had  got  up  as  far  as  the  Pelly  before 
he  received  his  recall ;  he  had  heard  something  of  a  large  lake  some  distance  further  up 
the  river,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  it  to  some  traders  and  miners  who  called  it  after  him. 

After  leaving  Lake  Labarge  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  preserves 
a  generally  uniform  width  and  an  aasy  current  of  about  four  miles  prr  hour.  It  then 
makes  a  short  turn  round  a  low  gravel  point,  and  flows  in  exactly  the  opposite  of  its 
general  course  for  a  mile  when  it  again  turns  sharply  to  its  fi,eneral  direction.  The  cur- 
rent around  this  curve  and  for  some  distance  below  it — in  all  four  or  five  mile.n — is  very 
swift.  I  timed  it  in  several  places  and  found  it  from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  It 
then  moderates  to  four  or  five,  and  continues  so  until  the  Teslintoo  River  is  reached, 
thirty-one  and  seven-tenths  miles  from  Lake  Labarge.  The  average  width  of  this  part 
of  the  river  is  about  150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  sufficient  to  aflford  passage  for  boats 
drawing  at  least  5  feet.     It  is,  as  a  rule,  crooked,  and  consequently  a  little  difficult  to 


navigate. 


The  Teslintoo*  was  so  called  by  Dr.  Dawson — this,  according  to  information 
obtained  by  him,  being  the  Indian  name.  It  is  called  by  the  miners  *'  Hootalinkwa  " 
or  Hotalinqua,  and  was  called  by  Schwatka,  who  appears  to  have  bestowed  no  other 

*  The  limited  amount  of  prosisecting  that  has  been  done  on  this  rivr  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory,  fine 
gold  having  been  found  in  all  jmrts  of  the  river.  The  lack  of  suppli^  -  .  the  great  drawback  to  its  develop- 
ment, and  this  will  not  be  overcome  to  any  ext«nt  until  by  some  me.  >  <  iie»vy  freight  can  be  brought  over 
the  coast  range  to  the  head  of  the  river.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  access  and  transporta- 
tion, the  great  drawback  to  the  entire  Yukon  district  at  present  is  the  want  of  heavy  mining  machinery 
and  the  scarcity  of  supplies.  The  government  being  aware  of  the  requirements  and  jiossibilities  of  the 
country,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  making  preliminary  surveys  for  trails  and  railroads,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  near  future  the  avenue  for  better  and  quicker  transiwrtation  facilities  will  be  oiiened  up. 
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attention  to  it,  the  Newberry,  although  it  is  apparently  much  larger  than  the  Lewes. 
This  was  so  apparent  that  in  my  interim  reports  I  stated  it  as  a  fact.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances already  narrated,  I  had  not  time  while  at  the  mouth  to  make  any  measure- 
ment to  determine  the  relative  size  of  the  rivers  ;  but  on  his  way  out  Dr.  Dawson  made 
these  measurements,  and  hia  report,  before  referred  to,  gives  tb  following  values  of  the 
cross  sections  of  each  stream  :  Lewes,  3,015  feet;  Teslintoo,  3,809  feet.  In  the  same 
connection  he  states  that  the  Lewes  appeared  to  be  .about  1  foot  above  its  lowest  summer 
level,  while  the  Teslintoo  appeared  to  be  at  its  lowest  level.  Assuming  this  to  be  so, 
and  taking  his  widths  as  our  data,  it  would  reduce  his  cross  section  of  the  Lewes  to 
2,595  feet.  Owing,  however,  to  the  current  in  the  Lewes,  sis  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson, 
being  just  double  that  of  the  Teslintoo,  the  figures  being  5-6S  and  2-88  miles  per  hour, 
respectively,  tlio  discharge  of  the  Lewes,  taking  these  figures  again,  is  18,644  feet,  and 
of  the  Teslintoo  11,436  feet.  To  reduce  the  Lewes  to  its  lowest  level  the  doctor  says 
would  make  its  discharge  15,600  feet. 

The  water  ot  ohe  Teslintoo  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Ottawa  River  water,  and  a  little  turbid.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  volume  of 
discharge,  the  Teslintoo  changes  completely  the  character  of  tlie  river  below  the  junc- 
tion, and  a  person  coming  up  the  river  would,  at  the  fork?,  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
Teslintoo  the  main  stream.  The  water  of  the  Lewes  is  blue  in  colour,  and  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  was  somewhat  'dirty — not  enough  so,  however,  to  prevent  one  seeing  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

At  the  junction  of  the  I,ewes  and  Teslintoo  I  met  two  or  three  families  of  the 
Indians  who  bunt  in  Ihe  vicinity.  One  of  them  could  speak  a  little  Chinook.  Aa  I  had 
two  men  with  me  who  undorstood  his  jargon  perfectly,  with  their  assistance  I  tried  to 
get  some  information  from  him  about  the  river.  He  told  me  the  river  was  easy  to 
ascend,  and  presented  the  same  appearance  eight  days  journej'  up  as  at  the  mouth  ;  then 
a  lake  was  reached,  which  took  one  day  to  cross  ;  the  river  was  then  followed  again  for 
half  a  day  to  another  lake,  which  took  two  days  to  traverse  ;  into  this  lake  emptied  a 
stream  which  they  used  as  a  highway  to  the  coast,  passing  by  way  of  the  Taku  River. 
He  said  it  took  four  days  when  they  had  loads  to  carry,  from  t'x?  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion on  the  Teslintoo  to  salt  water  on  the  Taku  Inlet ;  but  wl:.n  they  come  light  they 
take  only  one  to  two  days.  He  spoke  also  of  a  stream  entering  the  large  lake  from  the 
east  which  came  from  a  distance  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it,  and 
considered  it  outside  their  country.  If  their  time  intervals  are  approximately  accurate, 
they  mean  that  there  are  about  200  miles  of  gooil  river  to  the  first  lake,  as  they  ought 
easily  to  make  25  miles  a  day  on  the  river  as  I  saw  it.  The  lake  takes  one  day  to 
traverse,  and  is  at  least  25  miles  long,  followed  by  say  12  of  river,  which  brings  us  to  the 
large  lake,  which  takes  two  clays  to  cross,  say  50  or  60  more — in  all  about  292  miles — 
say  300  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  ,  while  the  distance  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Bennet  to  the  junction  is  only  188  Assuming  the  course  of  the  Teslintoo  to  be  nearly 
south  (it  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  it),  and  throwing  out  every  fourth  mile  for  bends,  the 
remainder  gives  us  in  arc  three  degrees  and  a  quarter  of  latitude,  which,  deducted  from 
61°  40',  the  latitude  of  the  junction,  gives  us  58°  25',  or  nearly  the  latitude  of  Juneau. 

To  make  sure  that  I  understood  the  Indian  aright,  and  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
speaking  about,  I  got  him  to  sketch  the  river  and  lake,  as  he  described  them,  on  the 
sand,  and  to  repeat  the  same  several  times. 

I  afterwards  met  Mr.  T.  Boswell,  his  brother,  and  another  miner,  who  had  spent 
most  of  the  summer  on  the  river  prospecting,  and  from  them  I  gathered  the  following  : 
The  distance  to  the  first,  and  only  lake  which  they  saw,  they  put  at  175  miles,  and  the 
lake  itself  they  call  at  least  150  miles  long,  as  it  took  them  four  days  to  row  in  a  light 
boat  from  end  to  end.  The  portage  to  the  sea  they  did  not  appear  to  know  anything 
about,  but  describe  a  large  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  into  which  a  river  of  consi- 
derable size  entered.  This  river  occupies  a  wide  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
They  thought  this  river  must  head  near  Liard  River.  This  account  differs  materially 
from  that  given  hy  the  Indian,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  I  told  them  what  he 
had  told  me,  but  they  still  persisted  in  their  story,  which  I  find  difiers  a  good  deal  from 
the  account  they  gave  Dr.  Dawson,  as  incorporated  in  his  report. 
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Many  years  ago,  sixteen  I  think,  a  man  named  Monroe  prospected  up  the  Takuand 
learned  from  the  Indians  something  of  a  large  lake  not  far  from  that  river.  He  crossed 
over  and  found  it,  and  spent  some  time  in  prospecting,  and  then  recrossed  to  the  sea. 
This  man  had  been  at  Forty  Mile  River,  and  I  heard  from  the  miners  there  his  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  which  amounted  generally  to  this  :  "  The  Boswells  did  not 
know  anything  about  it."  It  was  unfortunate  the  Boswells  did  not  remain  at  Forty 
Mile  all  winter,  as  by  a  comparison  of  recollections  they  might  have  arrived  at  some 
correct  conclusion. 

Conflicting  as  these  descriptions  are,  one  thing  is  certain  :  this  branch,  if  it  has  not 
the  gi'eater  discharge,  is  the  longer  and  more  important  of  the  two,  and  oflFera  easy 
and  uninterrupted  navigation  for  more  than  double  the  distance  which  the  Lewes  does, 
the  caflon  being  only  ninety  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Teslintoo.  The  Boswells 
reported  it  as  containing  much  more  useful  timber  than  the  Lewes,  which  indeed  one 
would  infer  from  its  lower  altitude. 

Assuming  this  as  the  main  river,  and  adding  its  length  to  the  Lewes- Yukon  below 
the  junction,  gives  upwards  of  2,200  milea  of  river,  fully  two-thirds  of  which  runs  through 
a  very  mountainous  country,  without  an  impediment  to  navigation. 

Some  indefinite  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  this  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marsh  Lake  tending  to  show  that  the  distance  between  them  was  only 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

Between  the  Teslintoo  and  the  Big  Salmon,  so  called  by  the  miners,  or  D'Abbadie 
by  Schwatka,  the  distance  is  thirty-three  and  a-half  miles,  in  which  the  Lewes  preserves 
a  generally  uniform  width  and  current.  For  a  few  miles  below  the  Teslintoo  it  is  a 
little  over  the  ordinary  width,  but  then  contracts  to  about  two  hundred  yards  which  it 
maintains  with  little  variation.  The  current  is  generally  from  four  to  live  miles  per 
hour. 

The  Big  Salmon  I  found  to  be  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  near  the  mouth, 
the  depth  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  current,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
sluggish.  None  of  the  miners  I  met  could  give  me  any  information  concerning  this 
stream  ;  but  Dr.  Dawson  was  more  fortunate,  and  met  a  man  who  had  spent  most  of 
the  summer  of  1887  prospecting  on  it.  His  opinion  was  that  it  might  be  navi<;able 
for  small  stern-wheel  steamers  for  many  miles.  The  valley,  as  seen  from  the  mouth,  is 
wide,  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  occupied  by  a  much  more  important  stream. 
Looking  up  it,  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  many  high  peaks  covered  with  snow.  As 
the  date  was  August  it  is  likely  they  are  always  so  covered,  which  would  make  their 
probable  altitude  above  the  river  5,000  feet  or  mere. 

Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  report,  incorporates  fully  the  notes  obtained  from  the  miners. 
I  will  trespass  so  far  on  these  as  to  say  that  they  called  the  distance  to  a  small  lake 
near  the  head  of  the  river,  190  miles  from  the  mouth.  This  lake  was  estimated 
to  be  four  miles  in  length  ;  another  lake  about  12  miles  above  this  was  estimated  to  be 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  its  upper  end  distant  only  about  eight  miles  from  tlie  Tes- 
lintoo. These  distances,  if  correct,  make  this  river  ur  ch  more  important  than  a  casual 
glance  at  it  would  indicate;  this,  however,  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  under  its  proper 
head. 

Just  below  the  Big  Salmon  the  Lewes  takes  a  bend  of  nearly  a  right  angle.  Its 
course  from  the  junction  with  the  Tahkeena  to  this  point  is  generally  a  little  east  of 
north  ;  at  this  point  it  turns  to  nearly  west  for  some  distance.  Its  course  between 
here  and  its  confluence  with  the  Pelly  is  north-west,  and,  I  may  add,  it  preserves  this 
general  direction  down  to  the  confluence  with  the  Porcupine.  The  river  also  changes 
in  another  re.spect ;  it  is  generally  wider,  and  often  expands  into  what  might  be  called 
lakes,  in  which  are  islands.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  of  considerable  length,  and  well 
timbered. 

To  determine  which  channel  is  the  main  one,  that  is,  which  cari-ies  the  greatest 
volume  of  water,  or  is  best  available  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  among  these  islands, 
would  require  more  time  than  I  could  devote  to  it  on  my  way  down  ;  consequently  I 
cannot  say  more  than  that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  channel  giving  six  feet  or 
more  of  water  could  easily  be  found.     Whenever,  in  the  main  channel,  I  had  reason  to 
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think  the  water  shallow,  I  tried  it  with  my  paddle,  hut  always  failed  to  find  bottom, 
which  gives  upwards  of  six  feet.  Of  course  T  often  found  less  than  tliis,  but  not  in 
what  I  considered  the  main  channel. 

Thirty-six  and  a  quarter  miles  below  the  Big  Salmon,  the  Little  Salmon — the  Daly 
of  Schwatka — enters  the  Lewes.  This  river  is  about  60  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  clear  and  of  a  brownish  hue  ; 
there  is  not  much  current  at  the  mouth,  nor  as  far  as  can  be  seen  up  the  stream.  The 
valley  which,  from  the  mouth,  does  not  appear  extensive,  bears  northeast  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  it  appears  to  turn  more  to  the  east.  Six  or  seven  miles  up,  and  apparently 
on  the  north  side,  some  high  cliffs  of  red  rock,  apparently  granite,  can  be  seen.  It  is 
said  that  some  miners  have  prospected  this  stream,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  definite 
about  it. 

Lewes  River  makes  a  turn  here  to  the  south-west,  and  runs  in  that  direction  six 
miles,  when  it  again  turns  to  the  north-west  for  seven  miles,  and  then  makes  a  short, 
sharp  turn  to  the  south  and  west  around  a  low  sandy  point,  which  will,  at  oonie  day  in 
the  near  future,  be  cut  through  by  the  current,  which  will  shorten  the  river  three  or 
four  miles. 

Eight  miles  below  Little  Salmon  River,  a  large  rock  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  stands 
up  in  a  gravel  slope  on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  river.  It  rises  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  a  light  grey  stone.  What  the  character  of  this 
rock  is  I  could  not  observe,  as  I  saw  it  only  from  the  river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant.  On  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  there  are  two  or  three  other  isolated 
masses  of  apparently  the  same  kind  of  rock.  One  of  them  might  appropriately  be  called 
a  mountain ;  it  is  south-west  from  the  Eagle's  Nest  and  distant  from  it  about  three 
miles. 

Thirty-two  miles  below  Eagle's  Nest  Rock,  Nordenskiold  River  enters  from  the 
west.  It  is  an  unimportant  stream,  being  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  onl}'  a  few  inches  deep.  The  valley,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  is 
not  extensive,  and,  being  very  crooked,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  its  general  direction  is. 

The  Lewes,  between  the  Little  Salmon  and  the  Nordenskiold,  maintains  a  width 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  j'ards,  with  an  occasional  expansion  where  there  are 
islands.  It  is  serpentine  in  its  course  most  of  the  way,  and  where  the  Nordenskiold 
joins  it  is  very  crooked,  running  several  times  under  a  hill,  named  by  Schwatka  Tantalus 
Butte,  and  in  other  places  leaving  it,  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  distance  across 
from  point  to  point  is  only  half  a  mile. 

Below  this  to  Five  Finger  Rapids,  so-called  from  the  •r^'t  that  five  large  masses  of 
rock  stand  in  mid-channel,  the  river  assumes  its  ordinar*  i r. ightness  and  width,  with 
a  current  from  four  to  five  miles  per  hour.  I  have  alicady  described  Five  Finger 
Rapids  ;  I  do  not  think  they  will  prove  anything  more  than  a  slight  obstruction  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  A  boat  of  ordinary  power  would  probably  have  to  help  herself 
up  with  windlass  and  line  in  high  water. 

Below  the  rapids,  for  about  two  miles,  the  current  is  strong — probably  six  miles 
per  hour — but  the  water  seems  to  be  deep  enough  for  any  boat  that  is  likely  to 
navigate  it. 

Six  miles  below  this,  as  already  noticed.  Rink  Rapids  are  situated.  They  are  of 
no  great  importance,  the  westerly  half  of  the  stream  only  being  obstructed.  The  eastei'ly 
half  is  not  in  any  way  affected,  the  current  being  smooth  and  the  water  deep. 

Below  Five  Finger  Rapids  about  two  miles  a  small  stream  enters  from  the  east.  It 
is  called  by  Dr.  Dawson  Tatshun  River.  It  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  contains  only  a  little  clear,  brownish  water.  Here  I  met  the  only  Indians 
seen  on  the  river  between  Teslintoo  and  Stewart  Rivers.  They  were  engaged  in 
catching  salmon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tatshun,  and  were  the  poorest  and  most  unintelli- 
gent Indians  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  our  party 
understood  anything  they  said,  as  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  language  but  their 
own.  I  tried  by  signs  to  get  some  information  from  them  about  the  stream  they  were 
fishing  in,  but  failed.  I  tried  in  the  same  way  to  learn  if  there  were  any  more  Indians 
in  the  vicinity,  but  again  utterly  failed.     I  then  tried  by  signs  to  find  out  how  many 
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days  it  took  to  go  down  to  Pelly  River,  but  although  I  have  never  known  these  signs  ta 
fail  in  eliciting  infornnation  in  any  other  part  of  the  territory,  they  did  not  underntand. 
They  appeared  to  be  alarmed  by  our  presence  ;  and,  as  we  hod  not  yet  been  assured  as 
to  the  rumour  concerning  tlie  trouble  between  the  minerp  r.nd  Indians,  we  felt  a  little 
apprehensive,  but  being  able  to  learn  nothing  from  them  we  had  to  put  our  fears  aside 
'vnd  proceed  blindly. 

Between  Five  Finger  Itapids  and  Pelly  River,  tifty-eight  and  a  half  miles,  no  streams 
of  any  importance  enter  the  Lewes  ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tatshun,  it  may 
be  Haid  that  none  at  all  enter. 

About  a  mile  below  Rink  Rapids  the  river  spreads  out  into  a  lake-like  expanse, 
with  niar-y  islands  ;  this  continues  for  about  three  miles,  when  it  contracts  to  something 
like  the  usual  width  ;  but  bars  and  small  islands  are  very  numerous  all  the  way  to  Pelly 
River.  About  five  miles  above  Pelly  River  there  is  another  lake-like  expanse  tilled  with 
islands.  The  river  here  for  three  or  four  miles  is  nearly  i  mile  wide,  and  so  numerous 
and  close  are  the  islands  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  floating  among  them  where 
the  shores  of  the  river  are.  The  current,  too,  is  swift,  lending  one  to  suppose  the  water 
shallow  :  but  I  think  even  here  a  channel  deep  enough  for  such  boats  as  will  navigate 
this  part  of  the  river  can  be  found.  Schwatka  named  this  group  of  if'  nds  "  Ingersoll 
Islands." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  the  Lewes  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  ^re  too  there 

are  many  islands,  but  not  in  (groups  as  at  Ingersoll  Islands. 

About  a  mile  below  the  Pelly,  just  at  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk,  the  Yukon  was 
found  to  be  565  yards  wide  ;  alxiut  two-thirds  being  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of 
about  four  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour  ;  the  remaining  third  was  more  than  half 
taken  up  by  a  bar,  and  thti  current  between  it  and  the  south  shore  was  very  slack. 

Pelly  River  at  its  mouth  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  continues  this 
width  as  far  up  as  could  oe  seen.  Dr.  Dawson  made  a  survey  and  examination  of  this 
river,  which  will  be  found  in  his  report  already  cited,  "  Yukon  District  and  Northern 
British  Columbia." 

Just  here  for  a  short  distance  the  course  of  the  Yukon  is  nearly  west,  and  on  the 
south  side,  about  a  mile  l^low  the  mouth  of  the  Lewes,  stands  all  ihat  remains  of 
the  only  trading  post  ever  built  by  white  men  in  the  district.  T'.iis  post  was  established 
by  Robert  Campbell,  for  the  Tfudson's  Bay  Company,  in  the  suinmcr  of  1848.  It  was 
first  built  on  the  point  of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  but  this  looation  proving  unten- 
able on  account  of  floodinfj  by  ice  jams  in  the  spring,  it  was,  in  the  season  of  1852, 
moved  across  the  river  to  v;  here  the  ruins  now  stand.  It  appears  that  the  houses  com- 
posing the  post  were  not  finished  when  the  Indians  from  the  coast  on  Chilkat  and 
Chilkoot  Inlets  came  do^«■n  the  river  to  put  a  stop  to  the  competitive  trade  which  Mr. 
Campbell  had  inaugurated,  and  which  they  found  to  seriously  interfere  with  their  profits. 
Their  method  of  trade  appears  to  have  been  then  pretty  much  as  it  is  now — very  one- 
sider.  What  they  found  it  convenient  to  take  by  force  they  took,  and  what  it  was 
convenient  to  pay  lor  at  their  own  price  they  paid  for. 

Rumours  had  reached  the  post  that  the  coaist  Indians  contemplated  such  a  raid,  and 
in  consequence  the  native  Indians  in  the  vicinity  remained  about  nearly  all  summer. 
Unfortunately,  they  went  away  for  a  short  time,  and  during  their  absence  the  coast 
Indians  arrived  in  the  early  morning,  and  surprised  Mr.  Campbell  in  bed.  They  were 
not  at  all  ror.gh  with  him,  but  gave  him  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  he  was  informed  that  he  was  liable  to  be  shot  if  seen  by  them 
in  the  localit)'.  They  then  pillaged  the  place  cud  set  tire  to  it,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
remains  of  the  two  chimneys  which  are  still  standing.  This  raid  and  capture  took  place 
on  the  1st  August,  1852. 

Mr.  Campbell  dropped  down  the  river,  and  met  some  of  the  local  Indians  who 
returned  with  him,  but  the  robbers  had  made  their  escape.  I  have  heard  that  the  local 
Indians  wished  to  pursue  and  overtake  theni,  but  tr  this  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  con- 
sent. Had  they  done  so  it  is  probable  not  many  o:  the  raiders  would  have  escaped,  as 
the  superior  local   knowledge  of  the  natives  would  have  given  them  an  advantage 
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difficult  to  estimate,  and  the  confidence  and  spirit  derived  from  the  aid  and  presence  of 
a  white  man  or  two  would  be  worth  much  in  such  a  conflict. 

Mr.  Campbell  went  on  down  the  river  until  he  met  the  outfit  for  his  post  on  its 
way  up  from  Fort  Yukon,  which  he  turned  back.  He  then  ascended  the  Pelly,  crossed 
to  the  Liard,  and  reached  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  late  in  October. 

Mr.  Campljell's  first  visit  to  the  site  of  Fort  Selkirk  was  made  in  1840,  under 
instruction.s  from  Sir  George  Simpson,  then  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
He  crossed  from  the  hea<l  waters  of  the  Liard  to  the  waters  of  the  P<  lly.  It  apj)ear8 
the  Felly,  where  lie  struck  it,  was  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  for  he  speaks  of  its 
appearance  when  ho  first  saw  it  from  •'  Pelly  Banks,"  the  name  given  the  bank  from 
which  ho  first  lieheld  it,  as  a  "'splendid  river  in  the  distance."  In  June,  1843,  he 
descended  the  Pelly  to  its  confluen  p  with  the  larger  stream,  which  he  named  tho 
"Lewes."  Hero  he  found  many  famiu.s  of  the  native  Indians — "Wood  Indians,"  he 
called  them.  The.se  people  conveyed  to  him,  as  best  they  oould  by  word  and  sign,  the 
dangers  that  would  attend  a  further  de.scent  of  the  river,  representing  that  tho  country 
below  theirs  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  liere.  cannibals,  who  would  assuredly  kill  and 
eat  them.  This  so  terrified  his  men  that  he  ad  to  return  by  the  way  he  came,  pursued, 
as  he  afterwards  learned,  by  the  Indians,  who  would  have  murdered  himself  and  party 
had  they  got  a  favourable  opportunity.  Thus  it  was  not  until  1850  that  he  could 
establish,  what  he  says  he  all  along  believed,  "  that  the  Pelly  and  Yukon  were  identical." 
This  he  did  by  descending  the  river  to  where  the  Porcupine  joins  it,  and  where  in  1847 
Fort  Yukon  was  established  by  Mr.  A.  H   Murray  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

With  reference  to  the  tales  told  him  by  the  Indians  of  bad  people  outside  of  their 
country,  I  may  say  that  Mackenzie  tells  pretty  much  the  same  story  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Mackenzie  when  he  discovered  and  explored  that  river  in  1789.  Ho  had  the 
advantage  of  having  Indians  along  with  him  whose  language  was  radicall)'  tho  same  as 
that  of  the  people  he  was  coming  among,  and  his  statements  are  more  explicit  and 
detailed.  Everywhere  he  came  in  contact  with  them  they  manifested,  first,  dread  of 
himself  and  party,  and  when  friendship  and  confidence  were  established  they  nearly 
always  tried  to  detain  him  by  representing  the  people  in  the  direction  he  was  going  as 
unnaturally  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  sometimes  asserting  the  existence  of  monsters  with 
supernatural  powers,  as  at  Manitou  Island,  a  few  miles  below  the  present  Fort  (>ood 
Hope,  and  the  people  on  a  very  large  river  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  probably 
the  Y'ukon,  tney  described  to  him  as  mon.sters  in  size,  power  and  cruelty. 

In  our  own  time,  after  the  intercourse  that  there  has  been  between  them  and  the 
whites,  more  than  a  suspicion  of  "juch  unknown,  cruel  people  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  Indians.  It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  try  to  ascribe  an  origin  for  these  fears, 
my  knowledge  of  their  language  and  idiosyncrcasies  being  so  limited. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Selkirk*  by  the  Hudson'^  Bay 
Company  after  these  events,  and  in  1869  the  Company  was  ordered  by  Capt.  Charles  W, 
Raymond,  who  represented  the  United  Sta*^es  Government,  to  evacuate  the  post  at  Fort 
Yukon,  he  having  found  that  it  was  west  of  .he  141st  meridian.  The  post  was  occupied 
by  the  Company,  however,  for  some  time  after  tho  receipt  of  this  order,  and  until  Ram- 
part House  was  built,  which  was  intended  to  be  on  British  territory,  and  to  take  the 
trade  previously  done  at  Fort  Y''ukon. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Co.npany  cannot  very  well  compete  with  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  whose  agents  do  the  only  trade  in  the  district,!  and  they  appear 
to  have  abandoned — for  the  present  at  least — all  attempt  to  do  any  trade  nearer  to  it 
than  Rampart  House,  to  which  point,  notwithstanding  the  distance  and  difiiculties  in 
the  way,  many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Yukon  make  a  trip  every  two  or  three  years  to 
procure  goods  in  exchange  for  their  furs.     The  clothing  and  blankets  brought  in  by  the 


*  This  is  now  a  winter  port  for  steAmboats  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Com- 
pany, plying  the  Yukon  ana  its  tributaries.  There  is  al.'>  a  trading  jKist  here  owned  by  Harper  who  was  at 
one  time  of  the  firm  of  Harjier  &  McQuestion,  traders. 


in  the 


fSince  the  date  of  this  report  the  North  American  Transportation  ti:i'^!  Ti\idingComi>any, better  known 
le  Yukon  "Valley  as  "  Captain  Healy's  Company  "  ha',  established  a  number  of  ijosts  on  the  river.    . 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  they  claim  are  much  better  than  those  traded  on  their  own 
river  by  the  Americans.  Those  of  them  that  I  saw  who  had  any  Enijlish  blankets  ex- 
hibited them  with  pride,  and  exclaimed  "  good.  "  They  point  to  an  American  blanket 
in  contempt,  with  the  remark  "no  good,"  and  speak  of  their  cloching  in  the  same  way. 

On  many  maps  of  Alaska  a  place  named  "  Reed's  House  "  is  shown  on  or  near  the 
upper  waters  of  Stewart  River.  I  made  enquiries  of  all  whom  I  thought  likely  to  know 
anything  conserning  this  post,  but  failed  to  elicit  any  information  show  ing  that  therv^ 
ever  had  been  such  a  place.  I  enquired  of  Mr.  Re"  \,  who  was  in  the  Company's  service 
with  Mr.  Campljell  at  Fort  Selkirk,  and  after  whom  I  thought,  possibly,  the  place  had 
been  called,  but  he  told  me  he  knew  of  no  such  post,  but  that  there  was  a  small  lake  at 
some  distance  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Fort  Selkirk,  where  fish  were  procured.  A 
sort  of  sheltei  had  been  made  at  that  point  for  the  fishermen,  and  a  few  furs  might  have 
been  obtained  unere,  but  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  trading  post. 

Below  Fort  Selkirk,  the  Yukon  River  is  from  live  to  si.?  hundred  yards  broad,  and 
maintains  this  width  down  to  White  River,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  miles.  Islands  are 
numerous,  so  much  so  that  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  rivar  where  there  are  r.ot  one  or 
more  in  sight.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  size,  and  nearly  all  are  well  timbered. 
Bars  are  also  numerous,  but  almost  all  are  composed  of  gravel,  so  that  navigators  will 
not  have  to  complain  of  shifting  sand  bars.  The  current  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  so 
rapid  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  averaging  aliout  four  miles  per  hour.  The  depth 
iu  the  main  channel  was  always  found  to  be  more  than  six  feet. 

From  Pelly  River  to  within  twelve  miles  of  White  River  the  general  course  of  the 
river  is  a  little  north  of  west ;  it  then  turns  to  the  north,  and  the.  general  course  as  far 
as  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance  is  due  »^.orth. 

White  River  enters  the  main  river  from  the  west.  At  the  mouth  it  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  filled  with  evershifring  sand-bars,  the 
main  volume  of  water  being  confined  t  >  ^  chan.^el  not  more  than  'me  hundred  yards  in 
width.  The  current  is  very  strong,  certainly  no'  kss  than  eight  miles  per  hour.  The 
colour  of  the  water  bet-rs  witness  to  t  lis,  as  it  ii  much  the  muddiest  that  I  have  ever 
seen.* 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  survey  of  part  of  this  river  as  far  as  the  International 
Boundary,  and  attempted  to  do  so  ;  but  after  trying  for  over  half  a  day,  I  found  i^ 
would  be  a  task  of  much  labour  and  time,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  end  sought,  and  therefore  abandoned  it.  The  valley  as  far  as  c  .1  be  seen  from 
the  mouth,  runs  about  due  west  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  ;  it  then  .ippeara  to  bear 
to  the  south-west ;  it  is  about  two  miles  wide  whore  it  joins  the  Pelly  valley  and 
apparently  keeps  the  same  width  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  the  firm  of  Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co.,  went  up  this  river  with 
sleds  in  the  fall  of  1872  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  He  describes  it  as  possessing 
the  same  general  features  all  the  way  up,  with  much  clay  soil  along  its  banks.  Its 
general  course,  a."  sketched  by  him  on  a  map  of  mine,  is  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  a  little  north-west,  thence  south-west  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles,  when  it  deflects  to 
the  north-west  running  along  the  base  of  a  hiu;h  mountain  ridge.  If  the  courses  given 
are  correct  it  must  rise  somewhere  near  the  head  of  Forty  Mile  River;  and  if  so,  its 
length  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  volume  of  its  discharge,  when  coniparod  vv-itn 
the  known  length  and  discharge  of  other  rivers  in  ^hh  territory.  Mr.  Harper  mentioned 
an  extensive  flat  south  of  the  mountain  range  spoken  of,  across  which  many  high  mountain 
peaks  could  be  seen.  One  of  these  he  thought  must  be  Mount  St.  Elias,  as  it  over- 
topped all  the  others  :  but,  as  Mount  St.  Elias  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
distant,  his  conclusion  is  not  tenable.  From  his  description  of  this  mountain  it  must  be 
more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  highest  peaks  seen  anywhere  on  the  lower  river,  and 
consequently  must  be  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.     He  stated  that  the 


•  The  White  River  very  prohaWy  flows  over  volcanic  deiiosiu  as  its  sediuicntH  wou.rl  indicate  ;  no 
doulit  this  would  account  for  the  di»ci)lourntion  of  its  watiTs.     The  volcanic  asli  ajipears  to  cover  a  fjreat 
extent  of  the  Uiiper  Yukon  basin  drained  by  the  Lewes  and  I'elljr  Kivers.     Very  full  tieiittnent  of  tlie 
subject  is  ^iven  uj-  l>r.  Dawson,  '     '  '  .......  -^  .       ^.      . 

Columbia.  ' 
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current  in  the  river  was  veiy  swift,  as  far  as  he  ascended,  and  the  water  muddy.  The 
water  from  this  river,  though  probably  not  a  fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  Yukon,  dis- 
colours the  water  of  the  latter  completely  ;  and  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  junction  the 
whole  river  appears  oimost  as  dirty  as  White  River. 

Between  White  and  Stewart  Rivers,  ten  miles,  the  river  spreads  out  to  a  mile  and 
upwards  in  width,  and  is  a  maze  of  islands  and  bars.  The  survey  was  carried  down  the 
easterly  shore,  t'.nd  r  lany  of  the  channels  passed  through  barely  afforded  water  enough 
to  float  the  canoes.  The  main  channel  is  along  the  westerly  shore,  down  which  the 
lar.e  boat  went,  and  the  crew  reported  plenty  of  water. 

Stewart  River  enters  from  the  east  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  valley,  with  low  hills 
on  both  sides,  rising  on  the  north  side  in  steps  or  terraces  to  distant  hills  of  considerable 
heigliD.  The  river  half  a  mile  or  so  above  the  mouth,  is  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
The  current  is  slack  and  the  water  shallow  and  clear,  but  dark  coloured. 

While  at  the  mouth  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a  miner  who  had  spent  the 
whole  of  the  summer  of  1887  on  the  river  and  its  branches  prospecti.ig  and  exploring. 
He  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information  of  which  I  give  a  summary.  He  is  a  native 
of  New  Brunswick,  Alexander  McDonald  by  name,  and  has  spent  some  years  mining 
in  other  places,  but  was  very  reticent  about  what  he  had  made  or  found.  Sixty 
cr  seventy  miles  up  the  Stewart  a  large  creek  enters  from  the  south  which  he 
jailed  Rose  Bud  Creek  or  River,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  further  up  a  considerable 
stream  flows  from  the  north-east,  which  appears  to  be  Beaver  River,  as  marked  on 
•he  maps  of  that  part  of  the  country.  From  the  head  of  this  stream  he  floated  down 
on  a  raft  taking  five  days  to  do  so.  He  estimated  his  progress  at  forty  or  fifty  miles 
each  day,  \Yhich  gives  a  length  of  from  two  Imndred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Tliis  is  probaVjly  an  over  estimate,  unless  the  stream  is  very  crooked,  which,  he 
stated,  was  not  the  case.  As  much  of  his  time  would  be  taken  up  in  prospecting,  I 
should  call  thirty  miles  or  less  a  closer  estimate  of  his  progress.  This  river  is  from 
fifty  to  eighty  yards  wide  and  was  never  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep,  often  being 
not  more  than  two  or  three ;  the  current,  he  said,  was  not  at  all  swift.  Above  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  the  main  river  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  wide  with  an  even  current  and  clear  water.  Sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  the 
last  mentioned  branch  another  large  branch  joins,  which  is  possibly  the  main  river.  At 
the  head  of  it  he  foumi  a  lake  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  and  averaging  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width,  which  he  called  Mayhew  Lake,  after  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Harper, 
McQuestion  &  Co. 

Thirty  miles  or  so  al)Ove  the  forks  on  the  "ther  branch  there  are  falls,  which  Mc- 
Donald estimated  to  be  from  one  to  two  hui:  r.'d  feet  in  height.  I  met  several  parties 
who  had  seen  the.se  falls,  and  they  corrobor  uf  ihis  estimate  of  their  height.  McDonald 
went  on  past  tlup  falls  to  the  head  of  this  br.mch  and  found  terraced  gravel  hills  to  the 
west  and  ncrth  ;  he  crossed  th;;m  to  the  north  and  found  a  river  flowing  northward.  On 
this  he  embarked  on  a  raft  and  floated  down  it  for  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  would  turn 
to  the  west  and  join  the  Stewart,  but  finding  it  still  continuing  north,  and  acquiring 
t(X)  much  volume  to  be  any  of  the  branches  he  had  seen  while  passing  up  the  Stewart, 
he  retu'-ned  to  the  point  of  his  departure,  and  after  prospecting  among  the  hills  around 
the  head  of  the  river,  he  started  westward,  crossing  a  high  range  of  mountains  composed 
principally  of  shales  with  many  thin  seams  of  what  he  called  quartz,  ranging  from  one 
to  six  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  range  he  found  a  river  flowing  out  of  what  he  called  May- 
hew  Lake,  and  crossing  this  got  to  the  head  of  Beaver  River,  which  he  descended  as 
before  mentioned 

It  is  probable  the  river  flowing  northwards,  on  which  he  made  a  journey  and 
returned,  was  a  Virauch  of  Peel  River.  He  described  the  timber  on  the  gravel  terraces 
of  the  watershed  as  anmll  and  open.  He  was  alone  in  this  unknown  wilderness  all  sum- 
mtii,  not  seeing  even  any  of  the  natives.  There  are  few  men  so  constituted  as  to  be 
capable  cf  isolating  themselves  in  such  a  manner.  Judging  from  all  I  could  learn  it  is 
probable  a  light-draiight  steamboat  could  navigate  nearly  all  of  Stewart  Ri/er  and  its 
tributaries. 
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From  Stewart  River  to  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance,*  seventy-three  and  a  quarter 
miles,  the  Yukon  is  b>oad  and  full  of  islands.  The  average  width  is  between  a  half 
and  thre:)  quarters  of  a  mile,  but  there  are  many  expansions  where  it  is  over  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  however,  in  these  places  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  waterway  is  wider  than  at 
other  parts  of  the  river,  the  islands  being  so  large  and  numerous.  In  this  reach  no 
streams  of  any  importance  enter. 

About  thirteen  miles  below  Stewart  Riv  ar  a  large  valley  joins  that  of  the  river, 
but  the  stream  occupying  it  is  only  a  large  creek.  This  agrees  in  position  with  what 
has  been  called  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  which  was  suppostd  to  be  about  that  distance  above 
Fort  Reliance,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  descriptions  which  I  received  of  it ;  moreover 
as  Sixty  Mile  Creek  is  known  to  be  a  stream  of  considerable  length,  this  creek  would 
not  answer  its  description. 

Twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  from  Stewart  River  another  and  larger  creek  enters 
from  the  same  side ;  it  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  and  I  have 
so  marked  it  on  my  map.  This  stream  is  of  no  importance,  except  for  what  mineral 
wealth  may  be  found  on  it.f 

Six  and  a  half  miles  above  Fort  Reliance  the  Thron-Diuckj  River  of  the  Indians 
(Deer  River  of  Schwatka)  enters  from  the  east.  It  is  a  small  river  about  forty  yards 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  shallow  ;  the  water  is  cle.'tr  and  transparent,  and  of  beautiful 
blue  oolour.  Tlie  Indians  catch  great  numbers  of  salmon  here.  They  had  been  fishing 
shortly  before  my  arrival,  and  the  river,  for  some  distance  up,  was  full  of  .salmon  traps. 

A  miner  had  prospected  up  this  river  for  an  estimated  distance  of  forty  miles,  in 
the  season  of  1887.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  got  some  of  his  information  at  second  hand. 
The  water  being  so  beautifully  clear  I  thought  it  must  come  through  a  large  lake  not 
far  up ;  but  as  far  as  he  had  gone  no  lakes  were  seen.  He  said  the  current  was  com- 
paratively slack,  with  an  occasional  "  ripple  "  or  small  rapid.  Where  he  turned  back 
the  river  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  were  then  covered  with  snow,  which 
accounts  for  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  water. 

It  appears  that  the  Indians  go  up  this  stream  a  long  distance  to  hunt,  but  I  could 
learn  nothing  definite  as  to  their  statements  concerning  it. 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  below  Fort  Reliance,  the  Chandindu  River,  as  named  by 
Schwatka,  enters  from  the  east.  It  is  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  very 
.shallow,  and  for  half  a  mile  up  is  one  continuous  rapid.  Its  valley  is  wide  and  can  be 
seen  for  a  long  distance  looking  north-eastward  from  the  mouth. 

Between  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty  Mile  River  (called  Cone  Hill  River  by  Schwatka) 
the  Yukon  assumes  its  normal  appearance,  having  fewer  islands  and  being  narrower, 
averaging  four  to  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  current  being  moie  regular.  This 
stretch  is  forty-six  miles  long,  but  was  estimated  by  the  traders  at  forty,  from  which  the 
Forty  Mile  River  took  its  name. 


*This  was  at  one  time  a  trading  jxMt  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hariier  &  McQiiestion. 

t  Sixty  Mile  Creek  is  al)out  one  hundred  miles  long,  very  crooked,  with  a  swift  current  and  many 
rapids,  and  is  therefore  not  easy  to  asoend. 

Miller,  (Jlacier,  Gold,  Little  (Jold  .and  Bedrock  Creeks  are  all  tributaries  of  Sixty  Mile.  Some  of  the 
richest  discoveries  in  gold  so  far  made  in  the  interior  since  1894  liavc  been  upon  tliese  creeks,  esi>ecially  has 
this  been  the  case  upon  the  two  lust  mentioned.  There  is  a  claim  upon  Millti^  Creek  owned  by  Josei)h 
Boudrtau  from  which  over  S100,00<)  worth  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  taken  out. 

Freight  for  the  mines  is  taken  up  Forty  Mile  Creek  in  sunmierfor  a  distanceof  SOmiles,  then  iwrtaged 
across  to  tiie  heads  of  Miller  and  (ilacier  Creeks.     In  the  winter  it  is  hauled  in  liy  dogs. 

The  trip  from  Cudiihy  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  Sixty  Mile  River  is  made  by  ascending  Forty  Mile 
River  a  small  distance,  making  a  short  iK)rtage  to  Sixty  Mile  River  and  running  down  with  its  swift 
current.     Coming  back  on  tiie  Yukon,  nearly  tlie  wholi  nf  the  round  trip  is  made  down  stream. 

Indian  Creek  enters  the  Yukon  from  the  east  about  ^i)  miles  Iwdow  Sixty  Mile.  It  is  reixn'ted  to  be 
rich  in  gold,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  supjilii's  its  dt^velopment  has  been  retarde<l. 

At  the  nioutli  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek  a  townsite  of  that  name  is  located,  it  is  the  headquartt^-a  for  up- 
wards of  KK)  miners  and  where  they  more  or  less  asseinlile  in  the  winter  montha. 

Messrs.  Harner  k  Co.  havt!  a  trading  i)oHt  and  a  saw-mill  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  botli 
of  which  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  .1.  Leduc,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  and  who  was  at  one  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  Alaska  Conunercial  Company. 

X  Dawson  Citv  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thron-Diuck  and  although  it  was  located  only  a  few- 
months  ago  it  is  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Very  rich  deiwsits  of  gold  have  been  lately  found  on  I'Jonanza 
Creek  and  other  affluents  of  the  Thron-Diuck. 
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Forty  Mile  River*  joins  the  main  river  from  the  west.  Its  general  course  as  far  up 
as  the  International  Boundary,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  is  south-west  ;  after 
this  it  is  reported  by  the  miners  to  run  nearer  south.  Many  of  them  claim  to  have 
ascended  this  stream  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  speak  of  it  there  as  quite  a 
large  river.  They  say  that  at  that  distance  it  has  reached  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and 
the  country  adjoining  it  they  describe  as  flat  and  swampy,  rising  very  little  above  the 
river.  It  is  only  a  short  dii^tance  across  to  the  Tanana  River — a  large  tributary  of  the 
Yukon — which  is  here  dePoribed  as  an  important  stream.  However,  only  about  twenty- 
three  miles  of  Forty  Mile  River  are  in  Canada  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  and  its  relation 
to  other  rivers  in  the  district  have  no  direct  interest  for  us. 

Forty  Mile  River  is  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  the  current  is  generally  strong,  with  many  small  rapids.  Eight  miles  up  is  the  so- 
called  caSon  ;  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  that  distinctive  name,  being  simply  a  crooked 
contraction  of  the  river,  with  steep  rocky  banks,  and  on  the  north  side  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  walk  along  the  beach.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  there  is  a  short  turn  and 
swift  water  in  which  are  some  large  rocks  ;  these  cannot  generally  be  seen,  and  there  is 
much  danger  of  striking  them  running  down  in  a  boat.  At  this  point  several  miners 
have  been  drowned  by  their  boats  being  upset  in  collision  with  these  rocks.  It  is  no 
great  distance  to  either  shore,  and  one  would  think  an  ordinary  swimmer  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  land  ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  water  soon  benumbs  a  man  com- 
pletely and  renders  him  ])Owerless.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  an  Indian,  from  Tanana, 
with  his  family,  was  coming  down  to  trade  at  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile 
River  ;  his  canoe  struck  on  these  rocks  and  upset,  and  he  was  thrown  clear  of  the  canoe, 
bui  the  woman  and  children  clung  to  it.  In  the  rough  water  he  lost  sight  of  them, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  lost :  it  i^:  id  he  deliberately  drew  his  knife  and  cut  his 
throat,  thus  perisiiing,  while  his  family  wi^ie  haulixi  ashore  by  some  miners.  The  chief 
of  the  band  to  which  this  Indian  belonged  came  to  the  post  and  demanded  [uiy  for  his 
loss,  which  he  contended  was  occasioned  by  the  trader  having  moved  from  Belle  Isle  to 
Forty  Mile,  thus  causing  them  to  descend  this  dangeious  rapid,  and  tli-re  is  little  doubt 
that  had  there  not  been  so  many  white  men  in  the  vicinity  he  woud  have  tried  to 
enforce  his  demand. 

The  length  of  the  so-called  cafion  is  about  a  mile.  Above  it  the  rivrr  up  to  the 
boundary  is  generally  smooth,  with  swift  current  and  an  occasional  ripple.  The  amount 
of  water  discharged  by  this  stream  is  considerable  ;  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  naviga- 
tion, it  being  so  swift  and  broken  by  small  rapids. 

From  Forty  Mile  River  to  the  boundary  the  Yukon  preserves  the  same  general 
character  as  between  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty  Mile,  the  greatest  width  hoing  about  half 
a  mile  and  the  least  about  a  quarter. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Forty  Mile  River  a  large  mass  of  rock  stands  on  the  east  bank. 
This  was  named  by  Hchwatka  "  Roquette  Rock,"  but  is  known  to  tho  traders  as  Old 
Woman  Rock ;  a  similar  mass,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  being  known  as 
Old  Man  Rock. 

The  origin  of  these  names  is  an  Indian  legend,  of  which  the  following  is  the  version 
given  to  me  by  the  traders  : — 

In  remote  ages  there  lived  a  powerful  shaman,  pronounced  Tshaumen  by  the 
Indians,  this  being  the  local  name  for  what  is  known  as  medicine  man  among  the  In- 
dian3  farther  south  and  east.  The  Tshaumen  holds  a  position  and  exercises  an  influence 
among  the  people  he  lives  with,  something  akin  to  the  wise  men  or  magi  of  olden  times 

*Forty  Mile  townsite  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Forty  Mile  River  at  its  junction  with  the 
Yukon.  The  Alaska  Connnercial  Comjiany  has  a  st.ation  here  which  was  for  sonic  years  in  charge  of  L, 
N.  McQiiestion  ;  there  are  also  several  blacksmith  shops,  restaurants,  billiard  halls,  bakeries,  an  opera 
liouse  and  so  on.  Rather  more  than  half  a  mile  below  Forty  Afile  townsite  the  town  of  Cudahy  was 
■founde<l  (m  the  north  si<le  of  Forty  Mile  River  in  the  sununer  of  lSi)2.  It  is  nivmed  after  a  well  kno\vn 
member  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Tiadhig  Company.  In  po|Julation  and  extent  of 
business  the  town  bears  comparison  with  its  neighbour  across  the  river.  The  opposition  in  trade  has  been  the 
means  of  \('ry  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  Huppli(>s  and  living.  The  North  American  Transportation 
and  Triidin^'  ('Company  lias  (erected  a  s,aw-mill  and  some  large  warehouses.  P'ort  Constantine  was  established 
here  innnediatelyuiwii  the  arrival  of  the  Mounted  Police  detachment  in  the  latter  part  of  .Fuly,  18i)5.  ,  It  is 
described  further  on  in  an  extract  from  Inspector  Constantine's  supi)iementary  report  for  the  year  1895.  ■ 
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in  the  East.  In  this  powerful  being's  locality  there  lived  a  poor  man  who  had  the  great 
misfortune  to  have  an  inveterate  scold  for  a  wife.  He  bore  the  inflic  ion  for  a  long  time 
without  murmuring,  in  hopes  that  she  would  relent,  but  time  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  affliction  ;  at  .length,  growing  weary  of  the  unceasing  torment,  he  complained  to  the 
Tshaumen,  who  comforted  him,  and  sent  him  home  with  the  assurance  that  all  would 
soon  be  well. 

Shortly  after  this  he  went  out  to  hunt,  and  remained  away  for  many  days  endea- 
vouring to  get  some  provisions  for  home  use,  but  without  avail ;  he  returned  weary  and 
hungry,  only  to  be  met  by  his  wife  with  a  more  than  usually  violent  outburst  of  scold- 
ing. This  so  provoke  d  him  that  he  gathered  all  his  strength  and  energy  for  one  grand 
effort  and  gave  her  a  kick  that  sent  her  clean  across  the  river.  On  landing  she  was 
converted  into  the  mass  of  rock  which  remains  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  her  viciousness 
and  a  warning  to  all  future  scolds.  The  metamorphosis  was  effected  by  the  Tshaumen, 
but  how  the  necessary  force  was  acquired  to  send  her  across  the  river  (here  about  half  a 
mile  wide),  or  whether  the  kick  was  administered  by  the  Tshaumen  or  the  husband,  my 
narrator  could  not  say.  He  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  conversion  of  the 
husband  into  the  mass  of  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ;  nor  can  I  offer  any  theory 
unless  it  is  that  ho  was  petrified  by  astonishment  p.b  the  result. 

Such  legends  as  this  would  be  of  interest  to  ethnologists  if  thoy  could  be  procured 
direct  from  the  Indiana,  but  repeated  by  men  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
utility  of  legendary  lore,  and  less  .sympathy  with  it,  they  lose  much  of  their  value. 

Between  Forty  Mile  lliver  and  the  boundary  line  no  stream  of  any  size  joins  the 
Yukon  ;  in  fact,  there  is  only  one  stream,  which  some  of  the  miners  have  named  Sheep 
Creek,  but  as  there  is  another  stream  further  down  the  river,  called  by  the  same  name, 
I  have  named  it  Coal  Creek.  It  is  five  miles  below  Forty  Mile,  and  comes  in  from  the 
east,  and  is  a  large  creek,  but  not  at  all  navigable.  On  it  some  extensive  coai  seams 
were  seen,  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  further  on. 

^^  ^p  ^^  ^fi  '^  ^^  *f%  Tv  5K 

At  the  boundary  the  river  is  somewhat  contracted,  and  measures  only  1,280  feet 
across  in  the  .winter ;  but  in  summer,  at  ordinary  water  level,  it  would  he  about  one 
hundred  feet  wider.  Immediately  below  the  boundary  it  expands  to  its  usual  width, 
which  is  about  2,000  feet.  The  area  of  the  cross  section  measured  is  22,268  feet,  the 
sectional  area  of  the  Teslintoo,  as  determined  by  Pr.  Dawson  and  already  referred  to, 
is  3,809  feet ;  that  of  the  Lewes  at  the  Teslintoo,  from  the  same  authority,  is  .3,015 
feet.  Had  the  above  cross-section  been  reduced  to  the  level  at  which  the  water 
ordinarily  stands  during  the  summer  months,  instead  of  to  the  height  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  middle  of  September  when  it  was  almost  at  its  lowest,  the  sectional  area  would 
have  been  at  least  50  per  cent  more,  and  at  spring  flood  level  about  double  the  above 
area. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  actu.al  discharge  at  the  place  of  ihe  cross- 
section,  owing  to  the  irregularity  in  the  depth  and  current,  the  latter  being  in  the  deep 
channel  at  the  east  side,  when  I  tried  it  in  September,  approximately  4  •  8  miles  per  hour ; 
while  on  the  bar  in  midstream  it  was  not  more  than  2  ■  5  miles  per  hour ;  and  between 
the  bar  and  the  westerly  shore  there  was  very  little  current. 

The  river  above  this  for  some  miles  was  no  better  for  the  purpose  of  cross-section 
measurement.  At  the  boundary  it  is  narrow  and  clear  of  bars  and  islands  for  some 
miles,  but  here  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  rate  of  the  current  before 
the  river  froze  up,  and  after  it  froze  the  drift  ice  was  jammed  and  piled  so  high  that  it 
would  have  been  an  almost  endless  task  to  cut  holes  through  it. 

Taking  the  sectional  area  of  the  deep  part  alone  and  the  rate  of  current  above  stated, 
and  calculating  by  the  approximate  formulae  used  by  Dr.  Dawson,  as  given  in  Trautwine's 
Engineer's  Pocket-Book,  p.  562,  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  is  90,864,  or  about 
three  times  that  of  the  Lewes  and  Teslintoo  together,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson. 
The  discharge  of  the  rest  of  the  channel  would  approximate  only  14,000  feet — in  all  about 
105,000  feet.  At  summer  level  with  an  increased  sectional  area  and  current  it  would 
approximate  60  per  cent  more,  or  clo.se  to  170,000  feet  per  second.  At  high  water  level 
it  would  at  least  be  eight  to  ton  feet  deeper,  and  wecanonly  conjecture  what  the  current 
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would  be,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  at  least  80  per  cent  more  discharge,  which 
would  give  us  roughly  300,000  feet  per  second.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  give  the 
discharge  of  the  St.  LawrencR  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  being  the  mean  of  the  years  1867  to 
1882  :  St.  Lawrence,  mean  900,000  feet;  Ottawa,  at  Grenville,  mean  85,000  feet.  The 
point  where  cross-section  was  measured  is  less  than  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  hetid 
of  Lewes  River,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Teslintoo  probably  eight  hundred. 

The  current,  from  the  boundary  down  to  the  confluence  with  the  Porcupine,  is  said 
to  be  strong,  and  much  the  same  as  that  above ;  from  the  Porcupine  down  for  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  it  is  called  medium,  and  the  remainder  easy. 

On  the  •22nd  September  a  small  steamboat  named  the  "  New  Racket "  passed  my 
camp  on  her  way  up  to  Forty  Mile  River  with  supplies ;  she  was  about  forty  feet  long 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  beam;  with  about  two  feet  draught.  The  boat  was  wlioUy  taken  up 
witli  engine  and  boiler,  the  berths  for  the  crew  being  over  the  engine  room.  The  pro- 
pelling power  was  a  stern  wheel,  driven  by  two  engines  of  large  size  for  such  a  small 
boat.  It  was  claimed  for  her  by  her  captain,  A.  Mayhew,  of  the  urm  of  Harper,  Mc- 
Question  it  Co.,  that  she  could  make  ten  miles  an  hour  in  dead  water.  She  was  then 
twenty-two  days  out  from  St.  Michael  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  May- 
hew  claimed  that  this  was  longer  that  usual,  on  account  of  the  boiler  tubes  being  out  of 
order  and  leaking  badly,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  more  than  fifty  pounds 
pressure,  while  that  generally  used  was  about  double.  That  this  was  true  was  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  her  about  five  hours  to  make  four  miles ;  and  at  one  place 
below  my  camp,  she  hung  for  over  an  hour  without  making  any  progress  at  all,  nor  could 
she  pass  that  point  until  she  stopped  and  bottled  up  steam. 

After  reaching  Forty  Mile  River  this  boat  started  up  the  stream  to  Stewart  River, 
with  supplies  for  the  few  miners  who  intended  to  winter  there,  and  materials  for  the 
Indian  fur  trade.  Some  miners,  who  intended  to  spend  the  summer  of  1888  mining  on 
Stewart  River,  took  passage  up  on  her ;  but  after  trying  for  nearly  two  days  it  was 
found  impossible,  loaded  as  she  was,  to  make  any  headway,  so  she  returned,  discharged 
her  passengers,  and  finally  reached  Stewart  River  light.  Here  the  owners  intended  to 
lay  her  up  and  give  her  a  thorough  overhauling  before  the  commencement  of  next  season's 
n  ivigation.  Three  other  steamboats  which  navigate  the  river,  the  "  Yukon,"  the  "  St. 
Michael"  and  the  "Explorer,"  belong  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  These  boats 
are  small,  and  carry  little  or  no  freight  themselves,  but  tow  loaded  barges.  Their  space 
is  entirely  devoted  to  engine  and  boiler,  and  they  are  driven  by  a  stern  wheel.  Messrs. 
Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co.  expected  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  to  put  a  larger 
boat  on  the  river  in  the  season  of  1888  ;  one  that  would  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  tons  of  freight,  and  make  five  to  seven  miles  per  hour  up  stream  on  the 
upper  river.  The  other  boats  do  not  make  more  than  three  or  four  miles  per  hour,  and 
often  not  that.  None  of  these  boats  had  pr  ised  Stewart  River  while  I  was  there,  nor  is 
it  probable  they  have  since  done  ao 

From  Stewart  River  to  the  monf   oi  the  Yukon  is  about  1,650  miles,  and  the  only 

difficult  place  in  all  this  distance  :s  the  part  near  the  confluence  with  the  Porcupi-^, 

which  hfvs  evidently  been  a  lake  in  past  ages,  but  is  now  filled  with  islands ;   it  is  said 

that  the  current  here  is  swift,  and  the  channeii  generally  narrow,  rendering  navigation 

difficult. 

**«*♦♦** 

AGRICULTUKAL   CAPABILITIES   OF   THE   YUKON   BASIN. 


The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country  along  the  river  are  not  great,  nor  is  the 
land  which  can  be  seen  from  the  river  of  good  quality. 

When  we  consider  further  the  unsuitable  climatic  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
region  it  may  be  said  that  as  an  agricultural  district  this  portion  of  the  country  will 
never  be  of  value. 

My  meteorological  recoi'ds  show  over  eight  degrees  of  frost  on  the  1st  of  August, 
over  ten  on  the  3rd,  and  four  times  during  the  month  the  minimum  temperature  was 
below  freezing.     On  the  13th  September  the  minimum  temperature  was  16",  and  all  the 
minimum  readings  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  were  below  freezing. 
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Along  the  east  aide  of  liake  Bennet,  opposite  the  Chilkoot  or  western  arm,  there 
are  some  flats  of  dry  gravelly  soil,  which  would  make  a  few  farms  of  limited  extent.  On 
the  west  side,  ground  the  mouth  of  Wheaton  River,  there  is  an  extensive  flat  of  sand 
and  gravel,  covered  with  small  pine  and  spruce  of  stunted  growth.  The  vegetation  is 
poor  and  sparse,  not  at  all  what  one  would  desire  to  see  on  a  place  upon  which  he  was 
thiAkiiig  of  settling.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  there  is  another  extensive  flat  of 
sandy  soil,  thmly  clad  with  small  poplars  and  pines.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this 
flat  as  to  that  at  Wheaton  River. 

Along  the  westerly  shore  of  Tagish  Lake  there  is  a  large  extent  of  low,  swampy 
flats,  a  part  of  which  might  be  used  for  the  production  of  such  roots  and  cereals  as  the 
climate  would  permit.  Along  the  west  side  of  Marsh  Lake  there  is  also  much  flat 
surface  of  the  same  general  character,  on  which  I  saw  some  coarse  grass  which  would 
serve  as  food  for  cattle.  Along  the  east  side  the  surface  appeared  higher  and  terraced, 
and  is  probably  less  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  agriculturalist.  Along  the  head 
of  the  river,  for  some  miles  below  Marsh  Lake,  there  are  flats  on  both  sides,  which 
would,  as  far  as  surface  conformation  goes,  serve  for  farms.  The  soil  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  any  heretofore  seen,  as  is  proved  by  the  larger  and  thicker  growth  of  timber 
a»d  underbrush  which  it  supports.  The  soil  bears  less  the  character  of  detritus,  and 
more  that  of  alluvium,  than  that  seen  above. 

As  we  approach  the  cafion  the  banks  become  higher  and  the  bottom  lands  narrower, 
with  some  escarpments  along  the  river.  At  the  caflon  the  bank  on  the  west  side  rises 
two  hundred  feet  and  upwards  above  the  river,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  On  the 
east  side  the  bank  is  not  s  .  high,  but  the  soil  is  of  the  same  character,  and  the  timber 
small  and  poor,  being  nearly  all  stunted  pine. 

Between  the  cafion  and  Lake  Labarge,  as  far  as  seen  from  the  river,  there  is  not 
much  land  of  value.  The  banks  are  generally  high,  and  the  soil  light  and  sandy. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  there  is  an  extensive  flat,  partly  covered  with  timber,  much 
larger  and  better  than  any  seen  above  this  point.  Poplar  eight  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter  were  not  uncommon,  and  some  spruce  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches,  and  many 
of  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  also  noticed.  The  soil,  however,  is  light,  and  the 
vegetation,  especially  the  grass,  thin  and  poor, 

._>;i^-lSome  miles  down  the  lake  an  extensive  valley  joins  that  of  the  lake  on  the  west  side. 
This  valley  contains  a  small  stream.  Around  this  place  there  is  some  land  that  might 
be  useful,  as  the  grass  and  vegetation  is  much  better  than  any  seen  so  far. 

On  the  lover  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  also  a  considerable  plain 
which  might  be  utilized  ;  the  soil  in  parts  of  it  is  good.  I  saw  one  part  where  the 
timber  had  been  burned  some  time  ago  ;  here,  both  the  soil  and  vegetation  were  good, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  plants  seen  are  common  in  this  part  of  Ontario,  but  they  had 
not  the  vigorous  appearance  which  the  same  plants  ha^e  here. 

Northward  from  the  end  of  the  lake  there  is  u  deep,  wide  valley,  which  Dr.  Dawson 
has  named  "  Ogilvie  Valley."  In  this  the  mixed  timber,  poplar  and  spruce,  is  of  a  si2;e 
which  betokens  a  fair  soil ;  the  herbage,  too,  is  more  than  usually  rich  for  this  region. 
This  valley  h  extensive,  and,  if  ever  required  as  an  aid  in  the  sustenance  of  our  people, 
will  figure  largely  in  the  district's  agricultural  assets. 

Below  the  lake  the  valley  of  the  river  is  not  aj  a  rule  wide,  and  the  banks  are  often 
steep  and  high.  There  are,  however,  many  flats  of  moderate  extent  along  the  river,  and 
at  its  confluence  with  other  streams.     The  soil  of  many  of  these  is  fair. 

About  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  River  there  is  an  extensive  flat  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lewes.  The  soil  here  is  poor  and  sandy,  with  small  open  timber.  At 
Pelly  River,  there  is  a  flat  of  considerable  extent  on  which  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk 
ocand.  It  is  covered  with  a  small  growth  of  poplar  and  a  few  spruce.  The  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam  of  about  eight  inches  in  depth,  the  subsoil  being  gravel,  evidently  detritus. 
This  flat  extends  up  the  river  for  some  miles,  but  is  all  covered  thickly  with  timber, 
except  a  small  piece  around  the  site  of  the  fort. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  is  also  a  large  plateau,  but  it  is  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  poor,  judging  from  the  thinness 
and  smallness  of  the  trees.     This  plateau  seems  to  extend  up  the  Pelly  for  some  distance. 
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and  down  the  Yukon  for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  As  seen  from  the  river,  it  reminds  one 
of  the  slopes  and  hills  around  Kamloops  in  British  Columbia,  and  like  them,  though  not 
well  suited  to  agriculture,  might  yield  fair  pasturage  should  such  ever  be  required. 

A  serious  objection  to  it,  however,  for  that  purpose,  if  it  is  not  watered  on  the 
surface  by  ponds,  is  that  the  river  is  diflicult  of  access,  as  the  plateau  on  the  side 
towards  the  river  is  bounded  by  a  perpendicular  basalt  cliff,  which,  without  artificial 
arrangement,  would  completely  bar  approach  to  the  water.  This  cliff  is  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  high  at  the  confluence,  and  becomes  lower  as  we  descend  the  river  until,  at 
the  lower  end,  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high. 

Between  Pelly  and  White  Rivers  there  are  no  flats  of  any  extent.  At  AVhite 
River  there  is  a  flat  of  several  thousand  acres,  but  it  is  all  timbered,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  moss,  which  prevents  the  frost  ever  leaving 
the  ground.  This  has  so  preserved  fallen  timber  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  that  much 
of  it  is  lying  on  the  surface  nearly  as  sound  as  when  it  fell.  On  this  account  the  vege- 
table mould  on  the  gravel  is  thin  and  poor.  The  standing  timber  also  bears  witness  to 
the  coldness  of  the  soil  by  its  slow  and  generally  small  growth.  A  few  trees  near  the 
bank,  where  the  sun  can  heat  the  soil,  are  of  fair  size,  but  further  back  they  are  gen- 
erally small. 

At  Stewart  River  there  is  another  large  flat  to  which  the  same  general  remarks 
are  applicable.  Thence,  to  the  site  at  Fort  Reliance,  there  are  no  flats  of  any  import- 
ance. High  above  the  river  in  some  places  there  are  extensive  wooded  slopes,  which, 
when  cleared,  would  be  well  suited  for  such  agricultural  purposes  as  the  climate  would 
permit. 

At  Fort  Reliance  there  is  a  flat  of  probably  1,500  acres  in  extent;  but  although 
Messrs.  Harper  tk  McQuestion  lived  there  for  some  years,  it  appears  they  never  made 
any  agricultural  experiments,  believing  that  they  would  be  futile. 

At  the  Forty  Mile  River  there  is  a  flat  of  about  four  or  Ave  hundred  acres  in  area, 
on  which  the  soil  is  of  better  quality  than  on  many  of  the  other  places  mentioned.  On 
this  Messrs.  Harper  &  McQuestion  erected  their  dwelling  and  store-houses.  They  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  only  very  hardy  roots  would  live  through  the  many  cold  nights 
of  the  summer  months,  and  that  the  season  is  .so  short  ^ha  c  even  if  they  survived  the 
cold  they  would  not  attain  a  size  fit  for  use. 

The  river  is  not  generally  clear  of  ice  until  between  the  25th  of  May  and  the  1st  of 
June,  and  heavy  frosts  occur  early  in  September,  and  sometimes  earlier. 

At  the  boundary  there  are  two  flats  of  several  hundred  acres  each,  one  on  the  west 
side,  the  other  three  miles  above  it  on  the  east  side.  Both  of  these  are  covered  with 
poplar,  spruce  and  white  birch,  also  some  willow  and  small  pine. 

In  making  preparations  for  the  foundations  of  our  house  at  our  winter  quarters 
near  the  boundary  we  had  to  excavate  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  an  exposed  place 
where  the  sun's  rays  could  reach  the  surface  without  hindrance  from  trees  or  other 
shade  we  found  the  depth  to  the  perpetually  frozen  ground  to  be  not  more  than  two 
feet.  In  the  woods  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  over  a  foot  of  moss  the  frozen 
ground  is  immediately  below  the  moss.  On  this  the  timber  is  generally  small,  and  of 
very  slow  growth,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  annual  rings  of  growth.  I  have 
seen  trees  of  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  which  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yeara  old 

It  is  diflicult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  total  area  of  agricultural  land  seen,  but  it 
certainly  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  country.  I  think  ten 
townships,  or  360  square  miles,  would  be  a  very  liberal  estimate  for  all  the  places  men- 
tioned. This  gives  us  230,400  acres,  or,  say  1,000  farms.  The  available  land  on  the 
affluents  of  the  river  would  probably  double  this,  or  give  2,000  farms  in  that  part  of  our 
territory,  but  on  the  most  of  these  the  returns  would  bo  meagre. 

without  the  discovery  and  development  of  large  mineral  wealth  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  slender  agricultural  resources  of  the  region  will  ever  attract  attention,  at  least  until 
the  better  parts  of  our  territories  are  crowded. 

In  the  event  of  such  discovery  some  of  the  land  might  be  used  for  the  production  of 
vegetable  food  for  the  miners ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  with  the  transport  facilities  which 
8J 
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the  district  commands,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  could  compete  profitably  with  the  south 
and  east. 

TIMBER   FOR   USE    IN    BUILDING    AND   MANUFACTURING. 

The  amount  of  this  class  of  timber  in  the  district  along  the  river  is  not  at  all 
important.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  forest  which  would  yield  firewood,  and  timber  for 
use  in  mines,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  there  is  •  cry  little. 

To  give  nn  idea  of  its  scarceness,  I  may  state  that  two  of  my  party  made  a  thorough 
search  of  all  the  timbered  land  around  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet  and  down  the  lake  for 
over  ten  miles,  and  in  all  this  search  only  one  tree  was  found  suitable  for  making  such 
plank  as  we  required  for  the  construction  of  our  large  boat.  This  tree  made  four  planks 
15  inches  wide  at  the  butt,  7  at  the  top,  and  31  feet  long. 

Such  other  planks  as  we  wanted  had  to  be  cut  out  of  short  logs,  of  which  some,  1 0 
to  14  inches  in  diameter  and  10  to  16  feet  long,  could  be  found  at  long  intervals.  The 
boat  requirefl  only  450  feet  of  plank  for  its  construction,  yet  some  of  the  logs  had  to  bo 
carried  nearly  200  yards,  and  two  saw-pits  had  to  be  made  before  that  quantity  was 
procured,  and  this  on  ground  that  was  all  thickly  wooded  with  spruce,  pine,  and  some 
balsam,  the  latter  being  generally  the  largest  and  cleanest-trunked. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  timber  until  we  reach  the  lower  end  of  Marsh  Lake. 
On  the  head  of  the  river,  near  the  lake,  some  trees  of  fair  size,  12  to  14  inches  in 
diameter,  and  carrying  their  thickness  very  well,  could  be  got,  but  their  numV)er  was 
small,  and  they  were  much  scattered. 

At  the  cafion  the  timber  is  small  and  scrubby  ;  below  it  there  were  a  few  trees 
that  would  yield  planks  from  7  to  10  inches  wide,  but  they  have  been  nearly  all 
cut  by  the  miners,  many  of  whom  made  rafts  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet,  floated 
down  to  White  Horse  Rapids,  and  there  abandoned  them  for  boats  which  they  then 
built. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  timber  in  the  district  suitable  for  manufacture  into  lumber 
is  to  be  found  on  the  islands  in  the  river.  On  them  the  soil  is  warmer  and  richer,  the 
sun's  rays  striking  the  surface  for  a  much  louger  time,  and  more  directly  than  on  the 
banks. 

At  the  confluence  with  the  Pelly,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  gro\  e  of 
spruce,  from  which  some  very  nice  lumber  could  be  made,  and  on  the  islands  below  this 
much  of  the  same  class  of  timber  exists.  Near  White  and  Stewart  Rivers  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  nice  clean  timber,  but  it  is  small.  It  is  said  there  is  more  good  timber  on 
Stewart  River  in  proportion  to  the  ground  wooded  than  on  the  main  river. 

B*!tween  Stewart  River  and  the  boundary  there  is  not  so  much  surface  covered 
with  large  trees  as  on  many  of  the  flats  above  it,  the  valley  being  gererally  narrower, 
and  the  sides  steeper  than  higher  up  the  river.  This,  of  course,  precludes  the  growth  of 
timber. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  in  our  territory 
would  be  an  impossible  task,  having  only  such  data  as  I  was  able  to  collect  on  my  way 
down.  I  would,  however,  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  area  I  have  given  .:s  agricultural 
land  would  be  a  fair  conjecture.  This  would  give  us  two  and  a  hCi  townships,  or  ninety 
square  miles,  of  fairly  well  timbered  ground  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  n  mind  that  there  is 
not  more  than  a  square  mile  or  so  of  that  in  any  one  place,  and  i^iost  of  the  timber 
would  be  small  and  poor  compared  with  the  timber  of  Manitoba  and  the  easterly  part 
of  the  North-we  t  Territories. 

At  the  Boundary  Line  I  required,  as  has  already  been  explained,  a  tree  22  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  my  transit.  An  exhaustive  search  of  over 
three  square  mile^  of  the  woods  there,  though  showing  many  trees  of  convenient  size  for 
house  logs,  and  many  for  small  clean  planks,  showed  only  one  18  inches  in  diameter  at 
a  distance  of  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  country  might  furnish  much  timber,  which,  though  not  fit 
to  be  classed  as  merchantable,  would  meet  many  of  the  requirements  of  the  only  indus- 
try the  country  is  ever  likely  to  have,  viz.,  mining. 
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MINERALa. 

Under  this  head  I  will  first  mention  coal.  A  thin  seam  of  this  was  found  on  Lewes 
River,  about  six  miles  above  Five  Finger  Rapids.  This  seam  was  about  throe  feet  thick 
and  at  that  stage  of  water  was  8  or  10  feet  above  the  river.  It  could  be  traced  for 
several  hundred  yards  along  the  bank.  Dr.  Dawson  made  an  examination  of  this  seam, 
and  I  quote  from  his  report  regarding  it :  "This  exposure  includes,  within  GO  feet  of 
the  base  of  the  bluff,  at  leant  three  coal  beds,  of  which  the  lowest  is  about  three  feet 
thick.  This  and  the  other  beds  contain  some  good  looking  coal,  of  which  a  thickness  of 
about  a  foot  sometimes  occurs,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  jnateiial  is  so  sandy  and  im- 
pure as  to  be  useless.  The  coal  h;is  been  examined  by  JNlr.  G.  C.  Hoffman,  who  describes 
it  as  a  lignite  coal,  with  the  following  composition  ; — 

Hygroscopic  water   6*03 

Volatile  combustible  matter 3(i  •  02 

Fixed  Carbon 49  03 

Ash 8  •  02 


100 '00" 

At  Rink  Rapids  thin  seams  of  coal  were  seen  in  some  shale  on  the  east  Imnk  of 
the  river.  They  were  unirapoi-tant,  being  only  an  inch  or  so  thick,  but  they  show  a 
probable  continuation  of  the  first  mentioned  bed,  and  a  likelihood  that  a  search  would 
reveal  an  exposure  of  some  value. 

No  other  trace  of  coal  was  seen  until  Coal  Creek,  five  miles  below  Forty  Mile  River, 
was  reacb3d.  In  the  drift  at  the  mouth  of  this  creek  I  picked  up  specimens  of  coal  much 
weathered  and  worn.  I  made  inquiries  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  mani- 
fested surprise  at  my  showing  it  to  them  and  burning  some  of  it  before  them.  They 
profe-.sed  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  si'ch  stuff  up  the  creek,  and  said  they 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it,  though  they  must,  however,  have  seen  it  at  Belle  Isle, 
near  which  place  there  is  some  on  a  creek  that  comes  in  from  the  west.  Some  of  this 
Messrs.  Harper  tfe  McQuestion  had  brought  to  the  post  and  burned  there,  and  they  had 
also  sent  some  to  San  Francisco  to  be  tested. 

I  made  inquiries  of  the  miners  and  of  Mr.  Harper,  but  found  that  none  of  them  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  seam.  It  appeared,  however,  that  an  old 
man,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  country  in  the  fall,  had  spent  part  of  the  summer  prospect- 
ing on  the  creek,  and  though  he  found  no  gold  ho  reported  abundance  of  coal,  but  gave 
no  further  particulars.  I  had  several  conversations  with  some  of  the  miners  about  this 
coal,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  interest  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  James  McAuley, 
of  Victoria,  B.C.  He  promised  he  would  some  time  during  tlie  ensuing  summer  or  fall 
go  up  the  creek  and  try  to  find  the  seam  or  seams,  and  communicate  the  result  to  me  at 
the  first  opportunity.  This  promise  he  has  kept,  and  in  a  letter  dated  at  Port  Tow=."ond, 
W.T.,  22nd  October,  1888,  he  says  : 

"  I  have  measured  those  coal  ledges  that  you  desired  I  should  examine  in  the  British 
possessions.  I  brought  some  samples  as  far  as  St.  Michael,  but  they  were  mislaid.  Two 
of  the  ledges  measure  5  feet  and  one  7,  and  there  are  others  much  larger,  but  I  did  not 
have  time  to  examine  them." 

That  is  all  he  says  with  reference  to  the  coal  seams.  Although  it  is  not  as  definite 
as  onii  would  wish,  enough  is  stated  to  show  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  coal  on  the 
creek.  He  does  not  say  what  distance  it  is  up  the  creek,  but  the  reason  for  this  is  plain. 
When  I  asked  him  to  make  the  search  he  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  I  would  publish 
his  re]ily,  and  that  some  one  with  capital  and  influence  might  benefit  by  his  discovery. 
I  told  liim  that  if  I  published  his  discovery  I  would  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  that  he 
need  ncjt  be  definite  in  his  location,  as  all  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  was  as  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  ;  and  on  this  understanding  he  consented  to  make  the  search. 

No  otlier  indications  of  coal  were  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  So:ne  of  the 
drift  specimens  I  picked  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  were  sent  out  for  examination  ; 
but  when  they  reached  Ottawa  they  were  almost  reduced  to  powder,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  any  attempt  at  assay  being  made. 
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About  two  miles  up  Forty  Mile  River  there  are  large  exposures  of  a  white  and  a 
gray  limestone,  containing  many  thin  seams  and  pockets  of  galena.  One  of  the  seams  aa 
seen  on  the  bank  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  as  to  its  length  there  is  no  evidence,  as  it 
is  all  covered  with  drift.  Two  specimens  w«re  sent  out  and  have  been  assayed  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Hoffman,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  following  result :  Specimen  marked 
II,  from  Forty  Mile,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up,  contains :  gold,  a  distinct  trace ; 
silver,  38  "^  ounces  to  the  ten  of  2,000  pimnds. 

Specimen  marked  III,  from  exposure  on  Forty  MiJe  River,  about  thrte-quarters  of 
a  mile  up,  contains  neither  gold  nor  silver. 

Were  these  seams  propeily  surveyed  the  former  might  be  found  of  sufficient  extent 
and  value  to  warrant  development. 

Specimen  marked  I,  from  north  bank  of  Yukon  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Thron- 
Diuck  River,  about  five  miles  above  Fort  Reliance,  contains  :  gold,  a  trace ;  silver,  3,"j,'f 
ounces  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Harper  told  me  ho  had  sent  out  specimens  of  the  latter  ore  to  San  Francisco 
some  years  ago  for  assay,  and  that  it  was  pronounced  good,  but  he  could  not  give  the 
value.  I  did  not  make  an  examination  of  the  seam,  but  it  appeared  to  be  extensive.  It 
is  cf  bluish  colour  on  the  surface,  and  earthy  in  appearance. 

Specimen  marked  IV,  from  near  Station  634  of  survey,  or  near  Chandindu 
River,  ten  or  twelve  miles  lieiow  Fort  Reliance,  contains  :  gold,  a  trace  ;  silver,  0'117 
ounces  to  the  ton.  Nothing  wa."  observed  at  this  point  to  indicate  an  extensive  quantity 
of  this  ore. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  specimens  were  found  by  accident.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  localities  might  reveal  valuable  se^ims.  I  have  described  the  speci- 
mens found  ill  tho  order  of  their  value.  Though  none  of  them  are  rich,  they  show  that 
through  an  extensive  district  there  are  at  least  indications  of  wealth.  The  order  in 
which  they  were  picked  up  on  the  river  is,  T,  IV,  and  II  and  III  together  on  Forty 
Mile  River.  From  I  to  III  is  about  forty  miles  in  an  air  line.  I  was  informed  that 
gold  and  silver  bearing  specimens  of  quartz  had  been  found  on  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  but  I 
can  give  no  details.  I  was  also  informed  that  a  specimen  of  gold-bearing  quartz  was 
picked  up  some  years  ago,  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  bank  of  Yukon  River,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  White  River.  It  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  assayed,  Hhowing  the  enor- 
mous value  of  $20,000  to  the  ton.  This  specimen  was  picked  up  above  high  water  mark, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  found  at  or  near  its  origin,  or  have  been  transported  there  by 
a  glacier,  the  bank  being  about  1,200  feet  high.  No  further  details  regarding  this 
specimen  could  be  learned. 

An  extensive  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz  is  reported  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
river,  alwut  two  miles  above  Stewart  River,  but  regarding  it  I  could  learn  nothing 
definite.  It  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  ledge  which  yielded  the  foregoing 
specimen. 

While  on  Lake  Bennet  building  our  boat  I  found  an  extensive  ledge  of  quartz  and 
sent  specimens  of  it  out  by  Dr.  Dawson.  The  assay  showed  that  they  contained  only 
traces  of  gold.  The  ledge  is  60  to  80  feet  wide,  and  can  be  easily  traced  on  the  surface 
for  three  or  four  miles.  A  small  creek  cuts  through  it  about  a  mile  from  the  lake,  and 
in  this  creek  are  found  colours  of  gold. 

While  we  were  working  at  our  boat  an  expert,  employed  by  some  California 
capitalists,  came  in  with  an  old  man  who  had  made  a  descent  of  the  river  tho  previous 
summer.  The  old  man  and  his  party  were  storm-staid  on  what  he  called  Lake  Bennet, 
and  while  so  delayed  he  found  an  enormous  exposure  of  what  he  thought  was  gold-bear- 
ing rock.  He  took  out  specimens  of  it,  and  had  them  assayed  at  San  Francisco.  The 
result  was  so  promising  (.$8.80  of  gold,  and  92  cents  of  silver  to  the  ton)  that  he  enlisted 
the  interest  of  some  capitalists  who  sent  him  out  with  the  expert  to  locate  and  test  it 
thoroughly.  The  old  man  described  the  exposure  so  minutely  and  circumstantially  that 
one  could  scarcely  disbelieve  his  statem^^.it.  They  looked  for  the  ledge  for  some  days, 
but  could  find  nothing  resembling  what  he  described.     They  then  called  upon  me  and 
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requetttetl  my  aid.  As  I  was  making  all  possible  haste  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
Dr.  Dawson  at  Pelly  River  I  was  loath  to  lose  time  in  aiding  the  search,  but,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  th  )lu  man's  earnestness  and  importunity,  and 
intluencetl  further  by  a  certificate  of  acsay  which  he  had,  showing  the  specimens  to  have 
yielded  the  amounts  stated  (about  equal  to  the  celebrated  TreadwoU  mint!  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  the  rock  of  which  he  said  his  mine  much  resembled),  I  at  last  consented. 

T  spent  a  day  and  night  searching  with  him  and  his  associates,  but  we  failed  to  find 
anything  like  what  he  described.  Tlie  old  man  told  so  many  conflicting  stories,  and 
seemed  to  know  so  little  of  the  lake,  that  I  became  convinced  he  was  astray,  and  had 
been  hoaxed  by  some  one  with  a  piece  of  the  Treadwell  rock.  T  then  left  them  to  shift 
for  themselves.  The  expert  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  search,  ended  it  there. 

I  afterwards,  on  I^ake  Tagish,  saw  a  place  much  resembling  that  described.  It  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  just  east  of  its  junction  with  the  Takone  arm.  I  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  place  ho  referred  to,  and  would  have  examined  it  to 
verify  my  impression,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong  and  the  lake  too  rough  to  allow  of 
crossing  over. 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  ore  in  situ  which  I  .saw  or  heard  of. 

The  gold  heretofore  found  and   worked   in  this  district  has   been  all  placer  gold. 
Search  was  made  for  it  occasionally  by  us  along  the  lakes  and  river  as  we  floscended, 
y  but  with  the  exception  of  the  colours  mentioned  at  the  quartz  ledge  on  Lake  Bennet, 

7,  none  was  found  until  after  we  had  pa.ssed  Lake  Labarge,  about  six  miles  below  which, 

at  a  sharp,  short  bend  in  the  river  we  found  in  a  bar  many  colours  to  the  pan.  It  may  be 
said  generally  that  colours  are  found  anywhere  on  the  river  between  that  point  and  the 
boundary,  and  also  on  the  tributaries  which  have  been  prospected. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  not  less  than  1,400  miles  of  stream  in  our  part  of  the 
district,  upon  all  of  which  gold  can  be  found. 

About  eighteen  miles  below  the  Teslintoo  I  saw  the  first  place  that  h.vd  been 
worked  for  gold.  Here  a  hut  had  been  erected,  and  there  were  indications  that  a  party 
had  wintered  there.  Between  it  and  Big  Salmon  River,  six  other  locations  were  met 
with.  One  of  them  named  Cassiar  Bar  was  worked  in  the  season  of  1886,  by  a  party 
of  four,  who  took  out  $0,000  in  thirty  days.  They  were  working  there  when  I  passed 
in  1887,  but  stated  that  all  they  could  get  that  season  was  about  .SIO  per  day,  and  that 
it  was  then  (3rd  August)  about  worked  out.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  trying 
the  bank,  but  found  the  ground  frozen  at  a  depth  of  alx)ut  three  feet,  though  there  was 
no  timber  or  moss  on  it.  They  had  recourse  to  fire  to  thaw  out  the  ground,  but  found 
this  .slow  work. 

Two  of  this  party  subsequently  went  down  to  Forty  Mile  River,  where  I  met  one 
of  them.  He  was  a  Swede,  and  had  been  gold  raining  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years 
in  California  and  British  Columbia.  He  gave  me  his  opinion  on  the  district  in  these 
words :  "  I  never  saw  a  country  where  there  was  so  much  gold,  and  so  evenly  distri- 
buted ;  no  place  is  very  rich,  but  no  place  is  very  poor ;  every  man  can  make  a  '  grub 
stake '  (that  is  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  him  for  a  year),  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 
of  the  other  places  I  have  been  in  " 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  T.  Bos  well,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  prospected  the 
Teslintoo,  or  Newberry  River,  in  the  summer  of  1887,  I  learned  that  the  whole  length 
of  that  river  yielded  tine  gold,  generally  at  the  rate  of  $S  to  $10  per  day  ;  but  as  the 
miners'  great  desideratum  is  coarse  gold,  they  do  not  remain  long  in  a  country  in  which 
only  the  fine  gold  is  found — generally  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  a  "  grub 
stake,"  unless  gold  is  in  unusually  large  quantities.  Mr.  Boswell  therefore  went  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  having  heard  the  reports  of  rich  finds. 

Stewart  River  was  the  first  in  the  district  on  which  mining  to  any  extent  was 
done.  In  1886  there  were  quite  a  number  of  miners  on  it  engaged  in  washing  gold  and 
they  all  appear  to  have  done  fairly  well.     Their  exact  number  I  could  not  ascertain. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  get  any  exact,  or  even  approximately 
exact  statement  of  facts  or  values  from  miners.  Many  of  them  are  inveterate  jokers, 
and  take  delight  in  hoaxing  :  the  higher  the  official  or  social  position  of  the  person  they 
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hoax  1  le  better  they  are  plea3ed.  I  have  ?  jveral  times  found  that  after  spending  hours 
getting  information  from  one  of  them  i<-  would  be  all  contradicted  by  the  next  one  I 
met.  Another  cause  of  difficulty  in  getting  trustworthy  information  from  them  is  that 
in  a  certain  sense  they  consider  every  government  official  or  agent  their  enemy,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  country  to  spy  upon  their  doings,  and  find  out  their  earnings,  which 
latter  the  great  majority  of  them  are  verv  much  averse  to  have  known. 

So  far  as  I  could  see  or  learn,  they  do  not  even  disclose  to  each  other  their  earnings 
for  the  season.  I  met  one  or  two  who  told  me  that  they  had  made  a  certain  amount  in 
the  season,  but  on  enquiry  among  the  rest  these  statements  were  ridiculed  and  declared 
untrue.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  generous  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low men,  but  a  desire  for  correct  geographical  or  statistical  knowledge  does  not  actuate 
very  many  of  them  ;  hence  the  disagreement  and  often  contradiction  in  their  statements. 

I  have  heard  the  amount  of  gold  taken  from  off  Stewart  River  in  1885  and  1886 
estimated  at  various  amounts.  One  estimate  was  $300,000,  but  this  must  be  excessive. 
The  highest  amount  I  heard  as  representing  one  man's  earnings  was  about  $6,000. 
This  may  be  true,  as  many  agree  that  §30  per  day,  per  man,  was  common  on  many  of 
the  bars  of  the  river,  and  instances  of  as  high  as  $100  per  day  having  been  earned  were 
spoken  of. 

The  only  mining  done  on  Stewart  River  was  on  the  bars  in  the  river  ;  the  bench 
and  bank  bars  were  all  timbered  and  frozen,  so  that  to  work  them  would  entail  a  resort 
to  hydraulic  mining,  for  which  there  was  no  machinery  in  the  country. 

During  the  fall  of  1886,  three  or  four  miners  combined  and  got  the  owners  of  the 
"  New  Rncket"  steamboat  to  allow  the  use  of  her  engines  to  work  pumps  for  sluicing 
with.  The  boat  was  hauled  up  on  a  bar,  her  engines  detached  from  the  wheels,  and 
made  to  drive  a  set  of  pumps  manufactured  on  the  ground,  which  supplied  water  for  a 
set  of  sluicing  boxes.  With  this  crude  machinery,  in  less  than  a  month,  the  miners 
cleared  $1,000  each,  and  paid  an  equal  amount  to  the  owners  of  the  boat  as  their  share. 

Alexander  McDonald,  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  reported  to  me  that  the 
gold  on  the  upper  river  was  somewhat  coarser  than  that  on  the  lower,  but  not  enough 
so  as  to  be  called  "  course  gold."  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  season's 
prospecting,  and  intended  spending  the  next  season  there. 

Many  of  the  miners  who  had  spent  1886  on  Stewart  River,  and  1887  on  Forty 
Mile  River,  seemed  to  think  the  former  the  better  all  round  mining  field,  as  there  were 
no  such  failures  there  as  on  Forty  Mile,  and  they  declared  their  intention  to  make  their 
way  back  to  the  Stewart  for  the  season  of  1888. 

Forty  Mile  River  is  the  only  river  in  the  district  on  which,  up  to  the  fi',11  ot  1888, 
coarse  gold  had  been  found,  and  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  it  can  hardly  claim  that 
distinctive  title.  The  largest  nugget  found  was  worth  alout  $39.  It  was  lost  on  the 
body  of  a  miner  who  was  drowned  at  the  canon.  Several  other  nuggets  of  much  less 
value  have  been  found,  but  the  number  of  pieces  which  one  could  call  "  nugget,"  are 
few. 

The  miners  term  Forty  Mile  a  "  bed-rock  "  creek — that  is,  one  in  the  bed  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  drift,  or  detrital  matter,  the  bottom  of  the  river  being  bed-rock.  In 
many  places  this  rock  has  been  scraped  with  knives  by  the  uiiner.<),  in  order  to  gather 
the  small  amount  of  detritus  and  its  accompanying  gold. 

Very  little  of  tlie  gold  on  this  creek  was  found  in  Canadian  territory,  tlie  coarsest 
gold  being  found  well  up  the  river.  The  river  had  been  prospected  in  1887  for  upwards 
of  ona  hundred  miles,  and  gold  found  all  the  way  up.  The  great  point  with  a  miner  is 
to  fijid  where  f^  a  gold  comes  from.  To  do  this  he  has  to  reach  a  point  on  the  river 
wheve  there  is  none;  then  he  kno.vs  '\e  has  passed  the  source,  and  will  search  in  side 
valleys  and  gulches.  The  tlieoty  seou  ■  to  be  that  the  gold  is  stored  up  somewliore  and 
dribbled  out  along  the  river. 

Pieces  of  gold-bearir-g  quari  <  had  .requently  been  picked  up  along  the  river  in  the 
shallow  drift,  !)ut  none  had  bten  ?ornd  in  phice,  nor  did  it  appear  to  nie  that  much 
search  had  been  made  for  it.  ^  r  the  moutli  of  the  river  there  is  an  extensive  flat  of 
detrital  matter  <^hrough  which  a  couple  of  small  creeks  flow.  This  is  all  said  to  be  gold- 
bearing,  and,  it  was  thought,  would  pay  well   for  sluicing.     Accordingly,  a  couple  of 
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claimants  had  staked  off  claims  at  the  mouth  of  the  creeks,  and  intended  to  try  sluicing 
in  the  season  of  1^88.    I  have  not  heard  how  the  venture  succeeded. 

During  the  season  of  1887  some  miners  prospected  Pelly  River,  but  I  have  no 
information  as  to  their  PMCcess.  iJr.  Dawson  mentions  the  fact  of  their  being  there,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  got  any  statistics  from  them. 

Big  and  Little  Salmon  Rivers  have  Pwlso  been  prospected,  with  the  usual  result  that 
more  or  less  gold  has  been  found  everywhere. 

I  think  it  may,  with  confidence,  be  asserted  that  rich  finds  will  yet  be  made  of 
both  coarse  gold  and  gold-bearing  quartz.  It  is  not  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
such  a  vast  extent  of  country  fihould  have  all  its  fine  gold  deposited  as  sediment,  brought 
from  a  distance  in  past  ages  of  the  world's  development.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
matrix,  from  which  all  th-^  gold  on  these  streams  has  come,  must  still  exist,  in  part  at 
least,  and  vnW  no  doubt  be  discovered,  and  thus  enrich  tliis  otherwis  ,  gloomy  and 
desolate  region. 

Tlnre  are  many  bank  and  bench  bars  along  the  river  which  would  -/ay  well  if  sluiced, 
but  there  ia  no  convenient  or  economical  way  of  getting  water  on  thum,  and  there  is  no 
pumping  machinery  as  yet  in  the  country.  One  bank  bar  of  large  extent,  called  Rogers' 
Bar,  just  below  Old  Man  Rock,  attracted  attention  in  the  spring  of  18S8,  and  some  miners 
were  thinking  of  getting  in  an  engine  and  pumps  t':>  work  it.  I  naade  an  estimate  of  the 
si/e  of  engine  required  tor  their  needs,  and  computed  the  probable  cost  of  the  plant  laid 
down,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  any  further  move. 

This  bar  is  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  It  fronts  on  the  river  for  more 
than  1  wo  miles,  and  is  in  places  nearly  two  miles  deep.  It  is  believed  that  in  past  ages 
the  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  rocks  were  connected  and  formed  a  barrier  across  the 
river,  over  which  there  was  a  cataract.  Belov  this  the  fine  gold  remained,  while  the 
sand  and  gravel  were  in  part  carried  furtlier  down,  So  impressed  were  some  persons 
with  the  prospect  of  rich  finds  on  this  bar  that  they  thought  of  bringing  water  across 
from  the  high  level  of  Forty  Mile  River,  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles ;  but  when  I  went 
up  Forty  Mile  River  to  the  boundary  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
force  pumps,  and  I  explained  this  drawback  to  them.  This  bar  is  said  to  j'ield  four  to 
six  cents  to  the  pan,  which,  with  plenty  of  water  for  sluicing,  would  ^^.^y  well,  while  its 
large  extent  would  wairant  considerable  outlay.  Doubtless  there  are  many  other  bars 
as  rich  as  this  one,  though  not  as  large. 

Platinum  is  generally  found  associated  with  (;old.  This  is  particularly  the  case  on 
Fortj  Mile  River. 

As  vety  few  outside  of  mining  communities  understand  anything  of  the  nomenclature 
of  tho  craft,  or  of  the  methods  employed  to  separate  the  very  smal'  qu'-«n titles  of  the 
precious  metal  from  the  baser  material  with  w^  h  it  is  associated,  a  short  description 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  a  miner  "strikes"  a  bar  he  "prospects"  it  by  washing  a  few  panfals  of  the 
gravel  or  sand  of  which  it  is  composed.  According  to  t)ie  number  of  "colours"  he  finds 
to  the  pan,  that  is,  the  number  of  specks  of  gold  he  can  see  in  his  pan  after  all  the  dirt 
has  b'^en  washed  out,  he  judges  of  its  riclmess.  IMany  of  them  have  had  so  much  experience 
that  they  can  tell  in  a  few  minutes,  very  nearly,  how  much  a  bar  will  yield  per  day  to 
the  man. 

The  process  of  "placer"  mining  is  about  as  follows  :  After  clearing  all  the  coarse 
gravel  and  stone  off  a  patch  of  ground,  the  miner  lifts  a  Uttle  of  the  fir.er  gravel  or  sand 
in  his  pan,  which  is  a  broad,  shallow  dish,  made  of  .strong  sheet  iron ;  he  then  puts  in 
water  enough  to  fill  the  pan,  and  gives  it  a  few  rapid  whirls  and  shakes;  this  tends  to 
bring  the  gold  to  the  liottom  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity.  The  dish  is  then 
shaken  and  held  in  such  a  way  that  the  gravel  and  sand  are  gradually  washed  out,  care 
being  taken  as  the  process  nears  completion  to  avoid  letting  out  the  finer  and  heavier 
parts  that  have  -lettled  to  the  bottom.  Finally  all  that  is  left  in  the  pan  is  whatever 
gold  may  have  been  in  the  dish  and  some  black  ^and  which  almost  invariably  accom- 
panies it. 

i'his  Mnck  sand  is  nothing  but  pulverized  magnetic  iron  ore.  Should  the  ^;.)ld  thus 
found  be  fine,  t'ne  contents  of  the  pan  are  thrown  into  a  barrel  containing  water  and  a 
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pound  or  two  of  mercury.  As  soon  as  the  gold  comes  in  contact  with  the  mercury  it 
combines  with  it  and  forms  an  amalgam.  The  process  is  continued  until  enough  amalgam 
has  been  formed  to  pay  for  "  roasting  "  or  "  firing."  It  is  then  squeezed  through  a  buck- 
skin bag,  all  the  mercury  that  comes  through  the  bag  being  put  back  into  the  barrel  to 
serve  again,  and  what  remains  in  the  bag  is  placed  in  a  retort  if  the  miner  lias  one,  or, 
if  not,  on  a  shovel,  and  heated  until  nearly  all  the  mercury  is  \  \porized.  The  gold  then 
remains  in  a  lump  with  some  mercury  still  held  in  combination  with  it. 

This  is  called  the  "pan"  or  "hand"  method,  and  is  never,  on  account  of  its  slowness 
and  laboriousness,  continued  for  any  length  of  time  when  it  is  possible  to  procure  a 
"rocker,"  or  to  make  and  work  sluices. 

A  "rocker"  is  simply  a  box  about  three  feet  long  and  two  wide,  made  in  two 
parts,  the  top  part  Ijeing  shallow,  with  a  heavy  sheet  iron  bottom,  which  is  punched 
full  of  quarter-inch  holes.  The  other  part  of  the  box  is  fitted  with  an  inclined  shelf 
about  midway  in  its  depth,  which  is  six  or  eight  inches  lower  at  its  lower  end  than  at  its 
upper.  Over  this  is  placed  a  piece  of  heavy  woollen  blanket.  The  whole  is  then  mounted 
on  two  rockers,  much  resembling  those  of  an  ordinary  cradle,  and  when  in  use  they  are 
placed  on  two  blocks  of  wood  so  that  the  whole  may  be  readily  rocked.  After  the 
miner  has  selected  his  claim,  he  looks  for  the  most  convenient  place  to  set  up  his  "rocker," 
which  must  be  near  a  good  supply  of  water.  Then  he  proceeds  to  clear  away  all  the 
stones  and  coarse  gravel,  gathering  the  finer  gravel  and  sand  in  a  heap  near  the 
"  rocker."  The  shallow  box  on  top  is  filled  with  this,  and  with  one  hand  the  miner 
rocks  it,  while  with  the  other  he  ladles  in  water.  The  finer  matter  with  the  gold  falls 
through  the  holes  on  to  the  blanket,  which  checks  its  progress,  and  holds  the  tine  par- 
ticles of  gold,  while  the  sand  and  other  matter  pass  over  it  to  the  bottom  o^'  the  box, 
which  is  sloped  so  that  what  comes  through  is  washed  downwards  and  finally  out  of  the 
box.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  fixed  thin  slats,  behind  which  some  mercury  is 
placed  to  cat?h  any  particles  of  gold  which  may  escape  the  blanket.  If  the  gold  is 
nuggety,  the  large  nuggets  are  found  in  the  upper  box,  their  weight  detaining  them  until 
all  the  lighter  stuff  has  passed  through,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  held  by  a  deeper  slat 
at  the  outward  end  of  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  piece  of  blanket  is,  at  intervals, 
taken  out  and  rinsed  into  a  barrel ;  if  the  gold  is  fine,  mercury  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  as  already  mentioned. 

Sluicing  is  always  employed  when  possible.  It  requires  a  good  supply  of  water 
with  sufficient  heat!  or  fall.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  Planks  are  procured  and  formed 
into  a  box  of  suitable  width  and  depth.  Slats  are  fixed  across  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  suitable  intervals,  or  shallow  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  in  such  order  that  no  particle 
could  run  along  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line  and  escape  without  running  over  a  hole. 
Several  of  these  boxes  are  then  set  up  with  a  considerable  slope  and  are  fitted  into  one 
another  at  the  ends  like  a  stove-pipe.  A  stream  of  water  is  now  directed  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  highest  box.  The  gravel  having  been  collected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mcker, 
it  is  shovelled  into  the  upper  box  and  is  washed  downwards  by  the  strong  current  of 
water.  The  gold  is  detained  by  its  weight,  and  is  held  by  the  slats  or  in  the  holes 
mentioned ;  if  it  is  fine,  mercury  is  placed  behind  the  slats  or  in  these  holes  to  catch  it. 
In  this  way  about  three  times  as  umch  dirt  can  be  washed  as  by  the  rocker,  and  con- 
sequently three  times  as  much  gold  is  secured  in  a  given  time.  After  the  boxes  are  done 
with  they  are  burned,  and  the  ashes  washed  for  the  gold  held  in  the  wood.* 

*A  great  many  of  th«  iiiiunr«  si)«nd  their  time  in  the  smniner  iirotiiiectinjr  and  in  the  winter  resort  to 
a  method  lately  ad'  ipted  and  which  is  called  "  burning. "  They  make  fires  on  the  surface  thu.s  thawing  the 
groimd  until  the  bed  rock  is  reached,  then  drift  and  tunnel ;  the  jiay  dirt  is  brought  to  tlie  .lurface  and 
neaiied  in  a  pile  until  s()ring  when  water  can  be  obtained.  The  sluice  lioxes  are  then  set  up  and  the  dirt  is 
wasned  out,  thus  enaMingtne  miner  to  work  advantageously  and  profital)ly  the  year  round.  This  metluxl 
has  been  found  \ery  Siitisfactorv  in  |)Iaces  where  the  pay  streak  is  at  any  great  dejith  from  the  surface.  In 
this  way  the  complaint  is  overcome  which  haa  lieen  bo  commonly  advanced  by  miners  and  others  that  in  the 
Yukon  several  months  of  the  year  are  lost  in  idleness.  \V  Inter  usually  sets  in  very  soon  after  the 
midtlle  of  September  and  continues  until  the  bepinning  of  June  and  is  decidedly  cold.  The  mercury  fre- 
quently falls  to  (iO  deiifrees  below  zero,  but  in  the  interior  there  is  ho  little  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  that 
the  cold  18  more  easily  endured  than  on  the  co,ast.  In  the  a!  .■'ence  of  thermometers,  iniiierB,  it  is  said, 
leave  their  mercury  out  all  night :  when  they  find  it  frozen  solid  in  the  nioriiing  they  conclude  that  it 
is  too  cold  to  work  and  stay  at  home.  The  temperature  runs  t<)  great  extremes  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  the  winter  ;  it  is  quite  a'comnion  thing  for  the  thermometer  to  register  100  degrees  in  the  shiide. 
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Unfortunately,  on  Lewes  and  Pelly  Rivers  there  is  no  way  of  sluicing  without  the 
aid  of  pumps,  there  being  no  streams  with  fall  enough  to  get  the  necessary  current  in 
the  sluice  boxes. 

There  is  very  little  reliable  information  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  district  since  its  discovery  and  developuient.  The  following  is  tlie  best 
estimate  which  I  can  form  on  the  subject : 

Stewart  River  was  pretty  well  worked  for  two  seasons,  1885-86,  by  about  forty 
men,  some  of  whom  made  at  least  !§5,000.  Assuming  that  they  averaged  half  that 
amount,  we  have  SlOO,000  as  their  earnings.  Forty  Mile  River,  the  only  other  stream 
from  which  any  large  (juantity  has  been  taken,  was  worked  in  the  summer  of  1887  by 
about  three  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  spent  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  river,  some 
only  a  few  days.  The  statement  made  by  those  of  whom  I  inquired  Avas  that  all  who 
worked  on  the  river  for  any  length  of  time  made  a  "  grub  stake."  Putting  this  at  the 
lowest  value  I  placed  on  it,  S-loO,  and  assuming  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  made 
each  this  sum,  we  have  $112,500  as  the  amount  taken  out  on  this  stream.  I  have  heard 
the  sum  placed  at  #130,000. 

All  the  gold  taken  from  t)  o  other  streams  by  prospectors  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  total  amount  taken  out  of 
the  whole  district  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  of  which  about  half 
was  taken  out  in  our  territory. 

I  learned  that  the  prevailing  high  water  interfered  very  much  with  the  success 
of  the  miners  in  the  season  of  1888,  and  that  many  of  them  left  the  country  in  the 
fall.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  few  will  remain  prospecting  until  something  rich 
is  found. 

As  Dr.  Dawson  has  reported  on  the  geology  of  the  region  along  the  Lewes,  and 
Mr.  McConnell  has  made  an  examination  of  the  Yukon  from  Porcupine  River,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  their  reports.  I  may  briefly  state,  however,  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  in  Canada  is  through  a  mountainous  country,  the  rocks,  of 
which,  as  far  as  seen,  are  principally  granite,  sc  ■  ..sts,  shales  and  some  limestone,  the 
latter  at  Lake  Labarge.  There  is  also  some  ba.salt  at  the  cation  and  at  ttffi  confluence 
with  Pelly  River. 

Just  below  Coal  Creek  a  range  of  high  mountains  comes  in  from  the  southeast,  and 
continues  down  the  river  past  the  boundary.  These  mountains  are  composed  principally 
of  limestone,  with  occasional  exposure  of  shale  and  sandstone. 

While  going  down  the  river  with  the  survey  I  located  some  prominent  peaks  by 
triangulation,  and  determined  their  height.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not,  owing  to 
cloudy  weather,  get  as  many  as  I  wished.  Those  located  are  shown  on  my  map  of  the 
survey.  I  have  named  a  few  of  them,  as  they  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
previously  named. 

One  of  tiiem,  seen  from  the  F,outh  end  of  Lake  Labarge  on  the  east  side,  I  have 
named  Mount  Dawson,  after  Dr.  Dawson  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Its  altitude  above 
the  lake  was  taken  from  two  points  on  the  east  side,  from  which  its  distance  was 
respectively,  724'5  and  773  chains.  The  height  as  deduced  from  the  observed  angles  of 
elevation  of  the  top  from  each  station  was,  respectively,  3,238  and  3,263  feet.  Part  of 
this  diflerenco  is  no  doubt  due  to  want  of  precision  in  the  instrument  used,  and  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  point  may  not  have  been  sighted  on  from  Ixtth  stations.  The 
latter  height  is  probably  the  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  I  havi'  put 
at  1,959  feet,  which  would  make  the  height  of  the  mountain  5,222  feet  above  the  see. 

Another  peak  near  the  boundary  I  have  named  Mount  Morrison,  after  a  member 
of  my  party  ;  and  another  Mount  Gladmau  after  another  member.  These  two  peaks 
are  the  highest  seen  from  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary.     ISIount  Morrison 

There  in  continuous  dayliclit  from  the  middle  of  .Tune  until  the  early  part  uf  August,  but  in  the  depth  of 
winter  there  is  little  more  than  three  hours  of  partial  daylight  in  the  twenty-four.  So  that  constant  day- 
light for  a  jwrtion  of  the  year  and  alnioKt  total  darkness  for  another  jKirtion  might  very  well  create  doubt* 
in  one's  mind  as  to  what  inirtion  of  the  day  in  either  case  should  Iw  given  to  sleep.  In  the  sununerniontha 
It  is  jKissible  tor  a  miner  to  pvit  in  as  many  hours  as  he  has  the  jiower  to  endure  the  physieal  strain.  Con- 
stant daylight  mlmits  of  several  shifts  of.'men  being  employed  and  in  this  way  mining  operations  may  goon 
continuously  throughout  every  hour  of  tiie  day. 
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was  ascended  and  its  height  determined  by  aneroid  barometer,  the  mean  of  the  readings 
at  starting  from  and  returning  to  the  river  being  compared  with  the  reading  at  the 
top.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  at  the  river  was  about  fifty  feet.  The 
height  thus  determined  was  2,390  feet,  which  gives  the  altitude  above  .sea  3,180  feet. 
Mount  Gladman  was  apparently  a  little  higher. 

The  only  people  doing  business  in  the  country  outside  of  gold  mining  were  Me.ssrs. 
Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co.  They  have  been  trading  at  several  points  on  the  river 
pretty  constantly  since  1873.  They  occupied  Fort  Reliance  for  some  years,  and  in 
1886  they  established  a  post  at  Stewart  River  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners  who 
were  working  there.  They  did  not  anticipate  the  rush  to  the  country  that  took 
place  in  that  year,  and  their  supplies  ran  short,  so  that  all  were  for  some  months  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Unfortunately,  too,  scurvy  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  there 
was  much  suffering. 

In  1887  they  established  a  post  at  Forty  Mile  River,  whither  nearly  all  the 
miners  had  gone,  coarse  gold  having  been  discovered  there  during  the  previous  fall. 
During  the  winter  of  1SS7-88  they  did  business  at  both  these  posts,  Messrs.  Harper  k, 
McQuestion  being  in  charge  of  Forty  Mile,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  at  Stewart  River.  The 
latter  post  was  kept  open  principally  for  tlie  Indian  trade,  though  had  there  been  no 
miner  i  there  it  is  probable  they  would  have  abandoned  it.  I  could  not  Jearn  definitely 
the  amount  of  their  sales  to  the  miners  in  1887,  as  it  is  a  delicate  question  to  ask  a 
per.son  who  is  selling  foreign  goods  in  Canadian  territory  to  reveal  to  a  Canadian 
employed  by  the  government  the  amount  of  his  trade.  Very  likely  had  I  asked  the 
question  I  would  have  received  a  short  answer,  though  in  every  other  way  I  am  under 
great  obligation  to  Messrs.  Harper  it  ^IcQuestion  for  acts  of  kindness  and  attention, 
both  sought  and  unsought. 

A  person  who  had  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  their  bu.'^iness  during  the  season 
estimated  their  sales  at  860,000,  and  from  facts  which  came  under  my  own  observation 
I  consider  this  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Until  the  minors  visited  the  country  the  trade  done  by  this  firm  wfis  confined  to 
barter  with  the  natives  for  furs.  I  understand  that  they  do  a  sort  of  conimi-^sion 
business  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company — that  is,  the  company  supply  goods  at  a 
certain  advance  on  San  Francisco  prices,  and  deliver  them  at  the  trading  post  at  a 
certain  rate  per  ton.  In  payment  they  take  whatever  pelts  have  been  collected  at  a 
certain  prearranged  pric3,  varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  fur  market.  I  under- 
stand, however,  their  freight  charges  remair  constant,  and  are  .$30  per  ton  for  goods 
paid  fur  in  furs,  and  $125  per  ton  for  goods  paid  for  in  cash,  the  latter  being  the  goods 
import  'd  for  the  use  of  the  miners. 

Tlieir  prices  for  goods  in  1887  were  not  exorbitant,  although  there  must  have  been 
a  fair  profit.  They  were  :  Hour,  817.50,  per  hundred  pounds  ;  bacon,  810  per  hundred; 
beans,  818  per  bushel ;  sugar,  $30  per  hundred,  and  tea,  81.25  per  pound.  I3oth  of  these 
gentlemen  came  into  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1872,  Mr.  Harper  crossing  the 
mountains  from  the  Cariboo  gold  fields  in  British  Columbia,  and  descending  Liard  River 
to  the  Ma  kenzie.  He  went  down  the  latter  river  and  up  tlie  Peel,  whence  he  crossed 
to  the  waters  of  the  Porcupine,  which  he  descended  to  the  Yukon  ;  he  then  went  up 
the  latter  to  White  River,  where  he  wintered. 

Ml'.  McQuestion  came  in  at  the  same  time  by  way  of  Peace  River,  trading  for  a 
short  time  around  Lake  Athabasca  before  he  descended  the  Mackenzie. 

The  principal  furs  procured  in  the  district  are  the  silver-gray  and  black  fox,  the 
number  of  which  bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  number  of  red  foxes  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  red  fox  vi  very  common,  and  a  species  called  the  l)lue  is  abundant 
near  the  coast.  Marten,  or  sable,  are  also  numerous,  as  are  lynx  ;  but  otter  are  scarce, 
and  beaver  almost  unknown. 

It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  gray  and  black  fox  skins  taken  out  of  the  country 
more  than  equals  i'l  value  all  the  other  furs.  I  could  get  no  statistics  concerning  this 
trade  for  obvious  i-easons. 

(i  ime  is  not  now  as  abundant  as  before  mining  began,  and  it  is  ilifticult,  in  fact 
impossible,  to  get  any  close  to  tiie  ri\  er.     The  Indians   liave  to  ascend  the  tributary 
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streams  ten  to  twenty  miles  to  get  anything  worth  going  after.  Here  on  the  uplands 
vast  herds  of  caribou*  still  wander,  and  when  the  Indians  encounter  a  herd  thoy  allow 
very  few  to  escape,  even  thouc;h  they  do  not  reijuire  the  meat.  When  they  have  plenty 
they  are  not  at  all  provident,  and  consequently  are  often  in  want  when  game  is  scarce. 
They  often  kill  animals  which  they  know  are  so  poor  as  to  be  useless  for  food,  just  for 
the  love  of  filaughter. 

An  Indian  who  was  with  me  one  day  saw  two  caribou  passing  and  wanted  me  to 
shoot  them.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  had  plenty,  and  that  I  would  not  destroy  thera 
uselessly,  but  this  did  not  accord  with  his  ideas.  He  felt  displeased  because  I  did  not 
kill  them  myself  or  lend  him  my  rifle  for  the  purpose,  and  remarked  in  as  good  English 
as  he  could  command  :  "  I  like  to  kill  whenever  I  see  it." 

Some  years  ago  moose  were  very  numerous  along  the  river,  but  now  they  are  very 
seldom  seen,  except  at  some  distance  back  from  it.  Early  in  the  winter  uf  1887-88  the 
Indians  remained  around  the  miners'  camps,  and  subsisted  by  begginj;  until  all  further 
charity  was  refused.  Even  this  for  some  time  did  not  stir  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
near  Christmas  that  sheer  hunger  drove  them  off  to  hunt.  One  party  went  up  the  Tat- 
on-duc  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  in  a  short  time  was  revelling  in  game,  e'^peeially 
caribou.  The  other  party  did  not  succeed  for  some  time  in  getting  anything,  although 
a  large  district  was  searched  over,  but  finally  went  up  Coal  Creek  about  twenty  miles, 
and  there  killed  eighteen  moose  in  one  day.  They  brought  in  two  thousand  pounds  of 
the  meat  to  the  post,  and  sold  it  for  ten  cents  per  pound  to  the  miners,  with  wiiom  it 
was  in  great  demand  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  the  camp. 

A  boom  in  mining  would  soon  extenuinate  the  game  in  the  district  along  the  river. 

There  are  two  species  of  caribou  in  the  country  ;  one,  the  ordinary  kind,  t'ltund  in 
most  parts  of  the  N(  rth-west,  and  said  to  much  resemble  the  reindeer  ;  the  other, 
called  the  "  wood  caribou,"  a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  animal.  Except  that  the 
antlers  are  much  smaller,  it  appears  to  me  to  resemble  the  elk  or  wapiti. 

The  ordinary  caribou  runs  in  herds,  often  numbering  hundreds.  It  is  easily 
approached,  and,  when  fired  at,  jumps  around  awhile  as  though  undecided  what  to 
do  ;  il  then  runs  a  short  distance,  but  just  as  likely  towards  the  hunter  as  from  him, 
stops  again,  and., so  on  for  a  number  of  times.  At  last,  after  many  of  them  have  been 
killed,  the  remainder  start  on  a  continuous  run,  and  probaVjly  do  not  stop  until  they 
have  covered  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  When  the  Indians  find  a  herd  they  suriound  it, 
gradually  contracting  the  circle  thus  formed,  when  the  animals,  being  too  timid  to 
escape  by  a  sudden  rush,  are  slaughtered  wholesale. 

There  are  four  species  of  bear  found  in  the  district — the  grizzly,  brown,  black, 
and  a  small  kind,  locally  known  as  the  "  silver-tip,"  the  latter  being  gray  in  colour,  with 
a  white  throat  and  beard,  whence  its  name.  It  is  said  to  be  fierce,  and  not  to  wjiit  to 
be  attacked,  but  to  attack  on  sight.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any,  but  heard 
many  "yarns"  about  them,  some  of  which,  I  think,  were  "hunters'  tales."  It  appears, 
however,  that  miners  and  Indians,  unless  travelling  in  numbers,  or  specially  well  armed, 
give  them  as  wide  a  berth  as  they  conveniently  can. 

Wolves  are  not  plentiful.  A  few  of  the  common  gray  species  only  are  killed,  the 
black  being  very  scarce. 

The  arctic  rabbit  or  hare  is  sometimes  found,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  There 
is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  hare  or  rabbit  which  I  have  observed 
but  of  which  I  have  naver  yet  .seen  any  satisfactory  explanation.  Their  numbers  vary 
from  a  very  few  to  myriads,  in  periods  of  seven  j-ears.  For  about  three  years  one  may 
travel  for  days  without  seeing  more  than  a  sign  of  them  ;  then  for  two  years  they 
are  numerous,  and  increase  for  two  years  more,  until  finally  the  country  is  alive  with 
them,  when  they  begin  to  disappear,  and  in  a  few  months  there  are  none  to  be  seen. 
If  it  is  an  epidemic  that  carries  them  off,  it  is  strange  that  their  carcasses  are  never 
observed  in  any  number. 

It  appears  the  martens  arc  also  subject  to  a  periodical  increase  and  decrease,  and 
in  this  case  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  is  also  wanting. 


•  There  were  no  oaribou  in  this  locality  laat  year. 
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The  mountain  sheep  (Big  horn),  and  mountain  goats  exist  everywhere  in  the 
territory ;  but,  as  they  generally  frequent  the  sides  of  the  highest  mountains,  they  are 
seldom  seen  from  the  river. 

Bird.j  are  scarce.  A  few  ravens  were  seen  along  the  river,  and  three  or  four 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  all  winter.  They  were  generally  more  active 
and  noisy  on  stormy  days  than  at  other  times,  and  their  hoarse  croak  had  a  dismal 
sound  amid  the  roar  of  the  elements. 

A  few  magpies  were  seen  near  Nordenskiold  River,  and  a  few  white-headed  eagles 
were  also  noticed. 

During  the  winter,  near  the  boundary,  numbers  of  small  birds,  somewhat 
resembling  the  "  chick-adee,"  were  seen,  but  they  were  much  larger  and  had  not  the 
same  note.  Of  owls,  not  a  specimen  was  met  with  anywhere.  Partridges  were  very 
scarce,  only  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  ordinary  kind  being  noticed  ;  but  at  the  head  of 
the  Tat-on-duc  and  Porcupine  ptarmigan  were  abundant.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are 
plentiful  in  their  season,  and  of  ducks  there  are  many  more  species  than  I  have  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  the  territory.  Most  of  these  were  observed  on  the  head  of  the  Porcu- 
pine ;  but,  hai'ing  no  means  of  preserving  the  skins,  I  had  to  come  away  without  speci- 
mens. A  very  beautiful  species  of  loon  or  diver  was  met  with  on  the  Porcu- 
pine. It  is  smaller  than  the  great  northern  diver,  but  marked  much  the  same 
on  the  body,  the  difference  being  principally  in  the  head  and  neck — the  bill  is  sharper 
and  finer  and  the  head  braaller  ;  but  its  chief  distinguishing  feature  is  the  neck,  which 
is  covered  with  long,  beautiful  dun-coloured  down  for  more  than  half  its  length 
from  t'-e  head  downwards.  I  tried  to  kill  one  so  us  to  get  the  skin  as  a  specimen,  but 
after  I  1  ad  fired  three  times  at  close  range  with  heavy  shot  it  seemed  as  lively  as  if  I 
had  not  tired  at  all.  I  then  killed  it  with  my  rifle,  but  the  bullet  so  tore  and  mangled 
the  skin  that  it  was  useless. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  species,  locally  called  the  arctic  trout,  fish  are  not 
numerous  in  the  district.  Schwatka  calls  this  trout  the  grayling,  but  from  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  that  fish  which  I  have  seen  this  is  a  diflerent  fish.  It 
seldom  exceeds  ten  inches  in  length,  and  has  fins  very  large  for  its  size,  which  give  it, 
when  in  motion,  the  appearance  of  having  wings.  Its  dorsal  fin  is  very  large,  being 
fully  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  ver)'  high.  It  is  of  a  brownish  gray  colour 
on  the  back  and  sides,  and  lighter  on  the  belly.  It  is  f  md  in  large  numbers  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  especially  where  the  current  is  swift,  and  takes  any  kind  of  bait 
greedily.  The  flesh  is  somewhat  soft  and  not  very  palatable.  Lake  trout  are  caught 
in  the  lakes,  but  as  far  as  I  saw,  are  not  numerous  nor  of  large  size.  They  take  a  troll 
bait  readily,  and  a  few  were  caught  in  that  way  coming  down  the  lakes,  but  the  largest 
did  not  weigh  more  than  six  or  seven  pounds.  Salmon  came  up,  I  was  assured  by 
several  Indians,  natives  of  the  district,  as  far  as  Lake  Labarge,  and  are  never  found 
above  it,  but  Dr.  Dawson  reports  their  dead  bodies  along  the  river  for  some  miles  above 
the  cafion.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  unreliability  of  information  received  from  the 
native.*,  who  frequently  neither  understand  nor  are  understood. 

On  the  way  down  salmon  were  first  seen  twenty  or  twenty -five  miles  above  Five 
Finger  Rapids.  One  can  easily  trace  their  passage  through  the  water  by  the  slight 
ripple  they  make  on  the  surface  and,  with  care,  they  can  be  taken  by  gently  placin"  a 
scoop  net  in  their  way  and  lifting  them  out  when  they  enter  it.  After  coming  up  the 
river  two  thousand  miles  they  are  poor,  and  would  not  realize  much  in  the  market.  At 
the  boundary,  in  the  early  winter  months,  the  Jndians  caught  some  that  were  frozen  in 
on  small  streams,  and  fed  them  to  their  dogs.  8ome  of  these  I  saw  ;  they  were  poor  and 
spent. 

I  had  very  little  opportunity  to  learn  anything  of  the  language,  manners,  customs, 
or  religion  of  the  natives  on  my  way  through  their  country,  my  time  with  th(;m  being 
so  short,  and  none  of  the  whites  whom  I  met  in  the  district  seemed  to  possess  any 
information  upon  which  I  could  draw.  I  got  a  few  items,  but  as  they  may  or  may  not  be 
facts,  I  shall  not  report  them.  Tlie  statements  of  every  one  I  met,  however,  pretty 
well  establish  that  by  one  of  their  laws  inheritance  is  through  the  mother. 
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As  far  as  possible  I  have  obtained  the  numbers  of  the  various  bands  along  the 
river.  Beginning  at  the  coast  the  number  of  the  Chilkoots,  as  stated  by  Commander 
Kewell,  was  138  souls,  of  whom  about  40  were  full-grown  men. 

As  far  as  I  could  gather  from  G.  Carmack,  who  lives  with  the  Tagish  Indians,  and 
has  one  of  them  for  a  wife,  there  are  of  them  about  112  souls  all  told,  but  many  of 
these  fire  almost  permanently  hjcated  with  the  Chilkoots,  "some  of  the  latter  having 
Tagish  wives. 

The  Tagish  complained  bitterly  to  me,  as  well  as  they  could,  having  only  a  few 
words  of  Chinook  and  English  with  which  to  convey  their  meaning,  of  the  tyranny  and 
robbery  of  the  Chilkoots.  Klohkshun,  the  Chief  of  the  Tagish,  said  "  Chilkoot  all 
same  dog,"  imitating  the  snapping  action  of  a  dog  as  he  said  so.  Those  who  have  had 
any  experience  with  Indian  dogs  can  appreciate  the  comparison.  These  people  are 
scattered  al  )ng  the  river  from  the  Teslintoo  up.  The  only  market  they  have  at 
present  for  the  few  furs  they  collect  is  on  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  Inlet,  and  they 
say  they  are  robbed  of  half  their  goods  on  the  way  there  by  the  Chilkoots.  On  my 
way  to  the  summit  I  met  three  or  four  Tagish  coming  in  with  two  packs  of  furs,  to 
trade.  Meeting  me  afterwards  at  the  summit,  one  of  them  informed  me  that  they 
were  met  a  short  distance  outside  the  village,  and  one  of  the  packs  was  taken  from 
them  by  force,  and  the  other  paid  for  at  forced  prices.  Much  of  this  talk  I  hi^-'e  no 
doubt  was  intended  to  create  sympathy,  and  induce  charity,  as  they,  like  many  other 
Indians,  are  inveterate  beggars ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  little  more  than 
slaves  to  the  Chilkoots,  and  are  both  robbed  and  swindled  most  barefacedly. 

Below  Five  Finger  Rapids  I  s»w  two  families  of  Indians,  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  souls,  very  poor  looking,  and  the  most  stupid  I  have  ever  met.  Wanting  to 
buy  .some  tea  and  other  stuff  'vmi  me,  they  tendered  in  payment  the  tin  stamps  that 
are  put  by  some  manufacturers  on  plugs  of  tobacco.  These,  they  signified  to  us,  had 
been  given  to  them  in  exchange  for  furs  by  the  coast  Indians.  It  is  possible  that 
they  had  got  them  from  the  Indians  on  the  tobacco,  and  were  trying  to  swindle  me, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 

At  Stewart  River  there  were  two  Indian  men,  two  women  and  two  children.  One 
of  the  men  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English  from  the  miners  and  traders  the 
winter  before,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  be,  was  very  communicative.  He  informed  me 
that  there  were  about  thirty  families  of  Indians  up  the  river  twenty  or  thirt;y  miles, 
"one  day,"  as  he  expressed  it.  They  were  living  on  salmon,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
catcliing  all  they  required. 

Between  Stewart  River  and  Forty  Mile  River  three  families  were  met  with,  but, 
as  they  knew  neither  English  nor  Chinook,  no  information  as  to  t^ieir  headquarters 
could  be  got  from  them.  It  is  probable  they  were  a  part  of  the  band  located  at  Fort 
Reliance.  Mr.  Harper  informed  nie  that  the  band  at  the  latter  place  numbered  about 
twel^'e  familes,  or,  say,  70  souls.  At  Belle  Isle,  fifteen  miles  below  the  boundary, 
Davids  band  ia  located.  It  numbers  65  to  70  souls.  About  one  hundred  miles  below 
the  boundary  Charley's  band  has  its  headquarters.  It  numbers  about  twelve  families, 
in  all  about  66  souls.  I  came  more  in  contact  with  the  last  two  bands  than  with  any 
of  the  others,  as  David's  band  was  only  twelve  miles  from  my  winter  quarters  for  some 
months,  and  many  of  them  were  frequently  in  the  house  with  me  for  a  night  or  two  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Forty  Mile  River.  A  missionary  sent  over  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bisliop  Bompas,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Mackenzie  River  for  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England,  was  stationed  with  David's  band  all  winter. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Archdeacon  McDonald,  now  in  charge  of  the  mission  work 
at  Fori:  McPhorson,  on  Peel  River,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  afterwards  at 
Rampart  House,  Charley's  band  used  to  resort  to  those  posts  for  their  trade,  and  that 
gentleman  taught  them  to  read,  and  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  testify  that  they  have  profited  by  this  instruction, 
and  still  retain  a  loving  memory  of  those  times.  They  hold  every  Sunday  a  service 
among  themselve.s,  reading  from  their  books  the  prayers  and  lessons  for  the  day,  and 
singing  in  their  own  language  to  some  old  tune  a  simple  hymn.  They  never  go  on  a 
journey  of  any  length  without  these  books,  and  always  read  a  portion  before  they  go  to 
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sleep.  I  do  not  pretend  that  these  men  are  faultless,  or  that  they  do  not  need  watch- 
ing, V)ut  I  do  believe  that  most  of  them  are  sincere  in  their  professions  and  strive  to  do 
what  they  have  been  taught  is  right.  They  are  greedy  and  selfish  in  their  transactions 
with  whites,  but  I  think  much  of  that  is  because  they  have  probably  never  had  the  sin 
of  undue  greed  put  forcibly  before  thorn  by  their  pastor. 

David's  and  Charley's  bands  manifested  to  me  a  much  stro.  ^er  sympathy  for 
Canada  than  for  the  United  States.  Some  of  this  feeling  might  be  due  to  policy,  for 
aught  I  know,  but  hitherto  most  of  their  dealings  and  all  their  education  have  been 
Canadian.  The  total  number  on  the  river  is  482,  of  whom  13G  are  below  the  boundary, 
leaving  3-4G  domiciled  in  Canada.  Tt  does  not  appear  that  any  live  permanently  on  the 
upper  Pelly  or  Stewart. 


LATER  REPORTS  FROM  MR.  OGILVTE. 

CuDAiiY,  4th  September,  1895. 

I  arrived  here  the  evening  of  the  30th  ultimo  after  a  tedious  journey  through 
much  bud  weather  which  delayed  me  fully  10  days.  I  leave  for  the  boundary  in  a  day 
and  will  commence  marking  it  at  once.  With  reference  to  the  applications  for  land  at 
Selkirk  I  may  say  I  have  not  seen  the  applicants  as  yet,  as  they  are  away.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  from  what  I  have  learned,  that  the  best  policy  is  to  sell  the  applicants 
the  land  they  ask  for.  They  have  all  occupied  and  cultivated  part  of  it  for  several  years, 
raising  in  their  gardens  such  roots  and  vegetables  as  the  climate  will  permit,  on  whicli 
I  will  report  more  fully  later  on.  There  is  no  great  prospect  of  any  town  of  importance 
ever  being  either  at  Cudahy  or  Forty  Mile.  There  are  many  mining  camps  now  in  the 
country  and,  besides,  the  miners  find  it  pays  well  to  what  they  call  "  drift "  that  is 
quarry  out  the  frozen  gravel  during  the  winter,  pile  it  up,  and  wash  it  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  This  keeps  scores  of  men  on  their  claims  all  winter,  so  that  there  is  not 
that  demand  for  town  residences  during  the  winter  that  e.xis*  J  formerly,  and  conse- 
quently town  lots  are  at  somewhat  of  a  discount.  Coarse  gold  and  excellent  prospects 
have  been  found  on  the  Hootalinqua  (Teslin)  and  there  will  likely  be  a  rush  theie  next 
spring.     I  will  report  more  fully  on  that  in  future. 

I  propose  if  I  can  close  my  operations  here  early  enough  next  season  to  make  a 
survey  and  examination  of  the  Hootalinqua  rivers  and  basins  on  my  way  out  to  Juneau. 
I  think  this  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  that  region. 


Cudahy,  8th  January,  1896. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following  interim  report  of  my  operations  since 
I  came  into  this  territory  : — 

I  have  already  sent  out  a  short  report  from  this  place  being  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  the  boat  here  when  I  came  down.  In  that  report  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
townsites  in  our  territory ;  since  then  I  have  learned  nothing  of  importance  in  that 
connection,  the  most  noteworthy  fact  being  that  gold  bearing  quartz  has  been  found  in 
Cone  hill  which  stands  midway  in  the  valley  of  the  Forty  Mile  River,  a  couple  of  miles 
above  the  junction  with  the  Yukon.  The  quantity  in  sight  rivals  that  of  theTreadwell 
mine  on  the  ccast,  and  the  quality  is  better,  so  much  so  that  it  is  thought  it  will  pay 
well  to  work  it  even  under  the  conditions  existing  here.  Application  has  been  made 
to  purchase  it,  and  an  expert  is  now  eiigaged  in  putting  in  a  tunnel  to  test  the  extent. 
Indications  in  sight  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  hill  is  composed  of  this 
metalliferous  rock.  If  the  tests  corroborate  this,  a  stamp  mill  will  be  erected  next 
season,  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  this  country.  If  this 
venture  succeeds,  (as  it  doubtless  will,  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  are  able  to 
push  it)  it  will  give  permanent  employment  to  a  good  many  men,  who  with  their 
families  will  form  quite  a  community. 
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Apart  froiii  ihia  I  cannot  see  very  much  of  a  clianco  for  speculation  in  buying  or 
selling  town  sites  ;  and  my  opinion  is  contirmed  hy  the  present  condition  of  Forty  Sfile, 
which  now  contains  very  few  people,  the  <,'reat  niajority  of  the  miners  remaining  on  their 
claims  all  winter,  coming  in  only  once  or  twice  tor  sup[)lies.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
mine  at  Cone  hill  being  worked,  only  a  village  would  be  formed  around  it. 

Outside  of  all  such  "onsiderations,  the  present  applic  13  for  Forty  Mile  and 
Cudahy  town  sites  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  occuj  led  the  present  sites  for 
years  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  improving  and  building  on  them.  One  house 
erected  in  Forty  Mile  last  summer  is  said  to  have  '"osi  810,000.  It  would  cost 
between  two  and  three  thousand  in  Ottawa.  These  improvementn  cover  so  much  ground 
that  even  if  it  were  decided  to  lay  out  the  town  site  and  convey  it  in  lots  the  fipplicants 

would  have  a  claim  to  most  of  the  ground  they  ask  for. 

♦  ■*  **  *  *  ■»  * 

A  couple  of  coal  claims  have  bfen  staked  and  applied  for,  which  I  will  survey  in 
the  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  make  an  examination  of  the  coal  area  where  they  are. 
I  may  anticipate  this  to  a  certain  extent  by  saying  that,  a  few  days  after  I  reported  to 
you  last  fall,  I  went  up  <  'oal  creek  to  search  for  this  coal,  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
report  of  1887  and  188S.  I  found  it  about  7  miles  up  the  creek  overlying  a  coarse 
sandstone  and  under  drift  clay  and  gravel. 

The  .seam  is  12  feet  6  inches  thick.  It  seems  to  mo  to  be  a  good  (juality  of  lignite, 
I  have  packed  30  or  40  pounds  of  the  beat  specimens  I  foutv'  a  few  feet  in,  and  will 
send  them  out  to  you  in  the  spring,  that  a  test  may  be  mat  it-.  That  exposure  has  now 
been  staked  and  applied  for  to  the  agent  here.  I  judge  from  the  position  of  these  coal 
claims  that  we  iiave  quite  an  area  of  coal  here.  Both  exposures  furnish,  as  far  as 
external  features  show,  the  same  character  of  coal,  and  are  about  the  same  le\  1,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  they  are  in  the  .same  seam.  I  will  make  a  search  in  the  iiiorvening 
distance  to  determine  this  when  T  make  a  survey  of  the  claims.  Coal  is  reported  in  the 
drift  on  Chandindu,  about  30  miles  up  the  river  from  here,  which  woidd  go  to  show 
that  there  is  another  area  or  a  continuation  of  this  one  there. 

On  my  way  down  the  river  I  .saw  the  copper-bearing  vein  near  Thron-Diuck  Ci'eek 
above  Fort  Reliance.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  extensive,  but  there  are  several  small 
veins  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  may  be  that  a  commercially  valuable  deposit  may  he  found  ; 
about  2.5  miles  further  down  I  found  a  small  vein  which  indicates  that  this  copper 
deposit  is  extensive. 

I  found  a  small  seam  of  rather  poor  asbestos  a  short  distance  from  Cudahy, 
and  as  there  is  quite  an  extensive  area  of  serpentine  around  here,  asbestos  may  yet  be 
found  of  conunercial  value. 

Very  rich  placer  diggings  are  now  being  worked  on  the  creeks  Howing  into  .Sixty 
Mile,  part  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  Canada.  I  shall  be  able  to  say  definitely  when 
I  produce  the  line  that  far  where  they  are  and  how  much  we  have  of  them. 

Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty  Mile  there  appears  to  be  nothing  doing  in  the  way 
of  quartz  pro.specting. 

Last  season  good  placer  mines  were  found  on  the  Hootalinqua — Teslin  of  Dawson — 
with  coarse  gold  in  them,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  lot  of  claims  worked  there  next 
season.  Several  miners  were  wintering  there  to  commence  operations  early  in  the  8})ring. 
A  great  deal  of  improvement  has  been  introduced  in  the  working  of  placer  diggings, 
which  has  much  increased  the  output.  The  miner  instead  of  putting  in  the  winter 
months  in  the  towns  and  saloons  remains  on  his  claim  all  winter,  cutting  wood  in  the 
earlier  months,  with  which  he  builds  fires  and  thaws  the  frozen  gravel,  piling  it  up  to 
be  washed  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  water  in  the  spring  will  permit.  In  this  way  the  work 
is  more  than  doubled,  but  as  the  supply  of  wood  is  very  limited  except  on  the  main 
river  this  cannot  always  be  done. 


il 


TIMBER. 


The  timber  fit  for  buildings  and  lumber  is  fast  disappearing  along  the  river,  and 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  none  left  near  here.     There  is  a  portable  saw-mill  at  Fort 
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"IJgilvie — 100  miles  iibovo  this— and  one  here,  wliicli  yearly  cut  ii  good  deal  of  luml  er. 
Were  all  this  utilized  in  Canada  n  'thing  niijiht  lie  said  vt  it,  Ijut  some  of  it  goes  tluwn 
the  river  into  Anu'ricau  territory,  in  addition  to  which  a  goo<i  deal  of  w(X)d  and  logs  are 
cut  on  our  side  and  Hoated  into  Alaska  where  it  is  sold.  Somo  men  make  ii  husine.-s  of 
this,  and  on  this  at  loast  tli«  do]arlment  might  collect  dues.     There  i-  very  little  gO(Kl 

timber  on  the  American  siile  of  the  line,  hence  the  demand  for  our  timber. 

******** 

The  police  have  mo  far  made  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  government  in  connection  with  this  district  is  admired. 

The  merchants  are  well  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  justice,  and 
look  for  the  early  jwldition  of  .some  t-ort  of  a  court  of  record  where  transfers  and  claims 
can  be  recorded,  so  that  the  collection  of  debts  can  be  undertaken  with  some  degree  of 
■certainty.  As  it  is  now,  A  transfers  to  B,  who  keeps  the  record  as  long  as  it  pays  him 
to  do  so,  but  if  ho  is  dishonest  and  A  is  absent  or  dislionest  too,  he  may<le8troy  it,  and 
repudiate  payment  of  his  debts.  This  has  occurred  already,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  trans- 
ferring and  counter  transferring  is  indulged  in,  it  may  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
future  unless  some  court^of  record  is  created. 

It  is  probable  the  boundaries  of  the  police  jurisdiction  may  huve  to  be  extended  in 
the  near  future,  for  a  good  deal  of  trading  is  done  on  the  head  waters  of  the  river  by 
parties  who  cross  the  summit  of  the  coast  passes  with  gootls  from  Juneau.  Also  the 
miners  on  the  head  waters  and  on  the  Hootalinqua  bring  in  their  .supplies  from  Juneau. 
Now  one  of  the  traders  here — Harper— has  a  small  steamboat  named  the  "Heaver," 
which  he  got  in  last  season  for  the  express  purpose  of  reaching  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river  and  its  affluents  with  supplies,  and,  having  paid  duty  on  all  his  foreign  goods, 
expects  to  be  protected  against  smuggled  go<xls  Should  the  Hootalinqua  turn  out  as 
expected  and  proiriised,  a  police  force  will  be  required  there.  Harper  will  try  hard  to 
get  up  with  supplies  to  it  and  Teslin  l>ake.  I  fancy  he  can  lay  down  most  things  there 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  brought  over  the  pass.  It  co.sts  §14  to  81') — sometimes  more 
— per  100  pounds  to  transport  ;rom  Taiya  to  the  lakes,  which  makes  Hour  cost  t>16  to  817, 
per  hundred  at  the  lake,  while  it  costs  or  is  sold  here  for  $8.  Things  hew.  are  sold  so 
low  now  that  were  I  ever  coming  in  from  the  Pacific  again  I  would  bring  nothing  in 
quantity  but  bacon,  on  which  I  might  .save  a  dollar  or  two  a  hundred,  it  being  sold  here 
for  830  to  835  per  hundred.  ***** 

I  have  produced  the  boundary  line  about  five  miles  north  of  where  it  crosses  the 
Yukon  River,  which  is  as  far  as  I  thought  needful  at  present.  I  have  also  produced  it 
about  7  miles  south,  and  about  the  end  of  February  will  resume  work  and  rvin  it  as  far 
as  Wixty  Mile  River.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  occupied  six  photograph  stations 
and  developed  all  the  plates  exposed  which  have  turned  out  satisfactorily.     I  have  made 

a  cross  section  measurement  of  the  Yukon  River  where  the  boundary'  crosses  it. 

******** 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  I  have  opened  out  a  wide  line  in  the  woods  which  will 

remain  visible  for  several  years,  but  I  erected  nothing  permanent  on  it. 

******** 

Up  to  date  our  lowest  temperature  has  been  63°  below  zero.  The  winter  has  been 
unusually  windy.  Coming  up  here  we  had  to  face  a  strong  wind  when  52"  below  zert), 
«nd  frozen  faces  and  noses  where  the  rule  of  the  day. 

No  mail  from  outside  since  September. 

CuDAHV,  10th  June,  1890, 

I  submit  the  following  interim  report  of  my  operations  in  the  Yukon  District  up  to 

date. 

**♦♦♦♦** 

After  my  return  there  was  some  fine  clear  weather  in  January,  but  it  was  exceed- 
ingly cold,  more  than  60°  below  zero,  one  night  68^-5  ;  and  as  I  had  both  my  ears  pretty 
badly  frozen  and  could  not  go  out  in  such  cold  without  having  them  covered,  so  that  I 
could  not  hear  the  chronometer  beat,  I  could  not  observe  until  the  end  of  the  month 
when  we  had  two  fine  nights — 29th  and  30th — mild  enough  for  me  to  work. 
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Having  reduced  all  my  observations,  and  the  da3's  having  attained  a  reasonable 
length,  I  went  into  camp  on  the  lino  on  the  'J.uth  February,  resuming  work  on  the  '2'2nd. 
But  as  the  hill  tops  are  all  bare  and  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  river  we 
lost  many  days  through  the  fierce  winds. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow  for  this  reason  and  also  from  the  fact  that  I 
photographed  from  several  stations,  which  took  some  time.  As  there  were  no  important 
creeks  between  the  Yukon  and  Forty  Mile  Rivers  I  did  not  cut  the  line  out  continu- 
ously, but  left  it  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  can  place  himself  on  or  very  near  to  the 
line.  The  distance  from  the  Yukon  to  Forty  Mile  River  is  a  little  over  twenty-five 
miles.  In  the  valleys  along  the  line  tho  timber  was  thif  k,  with  much  underbrush,  but 
very  little  of  it  is  of  much  value.  Curiously  enough  the  line  kept  generally  in  the 
valleys  or  on  the  sides  of  them,  and  very  little  of  it  was  in  the  open.  Uoing  from  point 
to  point  we  had  to  follow  as  much  as  possible  the  hill  tops  and  ridges.  I  reached  Forty 
Mile  River  with  this  survey  on  the  13th  March.  From  this  point  southwards  there 
are  many  streams  cut  by  the  line,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  gold-bearing  and  all 
have  been  more  or  less  prospected.  This  necessitated  my  cutting  tiie  line  out 
continuously  from  FortyMile  River  onwards,  which  incre«sod  our  work  very  much. 
The  valleys  traversed  are  generally  upwards  of  1,000  feet  deep  and  often  very  steep,  so 
that  the  work  was  exceedingly  laborious. 

Transporting  our  outfit  from  camp  to  camp  was  often  a  very  hard  task  as  the  hills 
were  so  steep  everything  had  to  be  packed  up  them,  which  in  the  deep  soft  snow  was 
anything  but  easy.  I  reached  a  point  within  two  miles  of  Sixty  Mile  River  on  the 
14th  April,  and  as  I  had  passed  all  tho  creeks  of  any  note,  and  many  of  them  were 
already  running  water  and  our  way  lay  down  them,  I  thought  it  well  to  quit  work  on 
tlie  line  and  return  to  FortyMile  and  Cudahy,  and  attend  to  the  local  surveys  there. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  and  so  much  water  ran  in  the  creeks  by  which  wo  had 
to  return  that  we  could  only  travel  a  few  hours  in  the  early  morning  and  forenoon. 
Had  the  season  been  more  favourable  I  would  have  visited  Glacier  and  Miller  Creeks 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  in  Alaska,  but  are  found  to  run  in  Canada  for 
some  distance.  They  are  the  two  richest  creeks  yet  fountl  on  the  Yukon  and  are  both 
tributaries  of  Sixty  Mile  River.  Both  creeks  are  fully  located  and  worked,  each  claim 
being  500  feet  along  the  creek  and  the  width  of  the  valley  or  creek  bed.  There  are 
nearly  100  claims,  all  of  which  paj'  well.  One  on  ]Miller  Creek  I  understand  will  yield 
75  to  80  thousand  dollars  this  season,  and  the  owner  will  net,  it  is  said,  between  40  and 
50  thousand  dollars.  He  took  out,  it  is  reported,  nearly  half  that  sum  last  year  ofl'  the 
same  claim,  anrl  e:  pects  to  do  equally  well  next  year.  This  is  much  the  richest  claim 
yet  found,  but  all  on  those  creeks  do  well.  There  are  nianj'  other  creeks  in  this 
vicinity  yet  to  be  prospected  and  some  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  pay  well.  Gold  is  found 
all  along  the  valley  of  Sixty  Mile  River,  and  under  more  favourable  conditions,  both 
mercantile  and  climatic,  it  would  yield  good  results  to  large  enterprises.  The  mercantile 
conditions  will  improve  ;  the  climate  is  a  serious  difiiculty  but  will  be  surmounted  in 
time  I  believe.  Along  the  last  10  or  12  miles  of  the  line  I  ran,  the  mountains  consist 
principally  of  quartz  and  schists,  which  no  doubt  originally  held  the  gold  found  in  the 
valleys  and  doubtless  hold  some  yet.  Several  men  have  taken  to  quartz  prospecting,  and 
from  indications  which  1  will  dwell  on  later  I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  mag- 
nificent discoveries. 

The  miners  on  all  the  creeks  referred  to  have  quietly  accepted  my  line  as  the 
boundar}' ;)ro  tmi,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  at  present  the  general  feeling  is  satisfaction 
that  one  can  now  know  where  he  is.  Even  if  the  line  is  not  final,  no  one  doubts  its 
being  very  near  the  final  position.  As  far  as  run  it  is  marked  by  cairns  of  stones 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  procure  them  with  reasonable  time  and  labour,  and  is  cut 
through  the  woods  and  blazed  so  that  no  one  who  wants  to  find  it  can  mistake  it. 
Another  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  is  that  they  now  know  distances  and  directions. 
Manv  miners  remark  to  me  "we  now  know  how  we  are  going,  we  can  see  where  south 


is."     In  this  high  latitude  in  the  summer  months  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  meridian  because  its  change  in  altitude  is  so  little  for  8   or  9  hours,  con- 
4* 
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sequently  any  point  between  east  and  west  was  called  somewhere  near  south.  This 
helps  to  explain  much  of  the  variance  in  the  direction  of  points  as  jjiven  by  miners  and 
others  who  have  no  ccupass  or  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  one  and  the  application 
of  the  declination. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cudahy  I  rented  two  cabins  from  the  N.  A.  T.  k  T.  Co.,  to 
house  my  men  and  self  as  I  would  be  around  here  probably  until  I  starteji  up  ths  river. 
I  did  this  because  there  are  no  convenient  camping  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the 
spring  all  the  flats  are  like  lakes  along  the  river  until  well  into  the  month  of  June. 

Ai  er  a  couple  of  days  rest  for  the  party,  who  had  worked  very  hard,  and  after  I 
had  developed  all  my  photographs,  I  began  to  attend  to  the  locai  surveys,  first  surveying 
the  coal  claims  on  Coal  Creek  and  making  a  ciip.in  traverse  survey  of  the  creek  from 

the  claim:)  down  to  the  Yukon. 

******** 

I  next  made  a  survey  of  the  Cone  hill  quartz  mining  claim  and  a  chain  traverse 
survey  of  Fortv  Mile  River  from  the  claim  down  to  the  Yukon.  I  then  went  to  work 
on  the  Forty  Mile  town  site  and  Cudaby  town  site.  The  last  I  was  asked  \o  block  out, 
which  I  have  done.  The  manager,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  objected  to  streets  66  feet  wide 
on  sucli  a  small  plot  of  ground  (there  is  onl}  about  50  acres).  I  read  him  my  instruc- 
tions and  wrote  him  an  oflicial  letter  on  the  subject,  but  he  insisted  on  streets  only  50 
feet  wide  and  assumed  all  responsibility,  so  I  did  as  he  desired.  I  made  him  a  plot  of 
the  work  done  on  the  ground,  and  he  understands  that  he  will  have  to  pay  the  depart- 
ment for  the  service  i-endercd  in  blocking  as  well  as  the  original  survey,  and  wishes  a 
plan  of  it,  which  of  coui-se  can  only  be  prepared  when  I  go  out. 

I  made  a  complete  survey  of  Forty  Mile,  locating  and  taking  the  dimensions  of 
every  house  in  it,  and  it  ia  the  worst  jumble  I  ever  saw.  I  had  to  do  this  though  it 
entailed  a  great  derl  of  work,  F,'  r  there  were  so  many  claim  holders,  and  there  appeared 
to  Vie  a  general  distrust  ''n  the  vicinity  :  every  man  wants  himself  on  record  in  evidence 
as  to  his  claim.  I  have  taken  some,  but  I  have  several  days  work  yet.  I  made  a 
survey  of  the  island  for  the  Anglican  mission,  and  of  another  island  for  a  man  named 
Gibson.  This  is  in  the  delta  of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  he  intends  to  niake  a  merket  garden 
for  the  growth  of  such  vegetables  as  the  country  will  produce.  Tnmj'finn,!  report  I  will 
deal  as  fully  as  my  experience  here  will  permit  on  that  phase  of  the  country's  character. 
Many  here  have  small  gardens  and  are  fairly  successful  with  ordinary  vegetables.  I 
have  advised  many  to  correspond  with  the  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  with  a  view 
to  learning  the  best  sort  of  vegetables  for  growtli  in  this  climate.  There  is  an  applica- 
tion in,  and  the  purchase  money  and  cost  of  survey  paid,  for  SO  acrer  just  Mest  of 
Cudahy  town  site,  which  T  will  survey  in  a  few  days.  There  is  also  an  application  in 
for  iO  acres  containing  ;'.  hay  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  2  miles  below 
he>'e,  which  I  will  survey  before  starting  out.  There  are  many  other  applications  n, 
bui-  I  shall  not  have  time  to  attend  to  them,  nor  have  the  parties  asked  for  a  sin  vev. 
I  think  these  applications  are  simply  intended  to  hold  the  ground  until  the  future  cf 
this  region  is  forecasted ;  it  certainly  looks  promising  now.  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  department  to  uhe  fact  that  the  services  of  a  surveyor  are  urgently 
needed  in  here  and  will  be  for  some  years  to  como,  and  I  would  suggest  that  one  be 
appointed  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  the  land  interests  in  this  district.  He 
will  find  plenty  to  do,  and  any  work  outside  of  departmental  which  he  might  be  asked 
to  do  (and  there  is  much  of  it,  and  will  be  more  in  the  way  of  engineei'ing)  would  help 
materially  to  nay  his  salary  which  would  of  course  in  here  hav<>  to  be  liberal. 

I  have  had  several  applications  for  engineering  surveys,  and  I  have  told  the  parties 
I  can  onl}'  make  these  as  an  oflicer  of  the  department,  with  whom  they  will  have  to 
settle  on  the  basis  of  the  time  it  took  and  t'.e  cost  per  day  of  the  party  and  myself, 
should  I  uni  rtake  any  of  it,  which  is  more  Llian  doubtful.  Ar  .uirveyor  so  appointed 
will  require  experience  in  the  taking  of  evidence  and  will  neec'.  .m  patient  and  atten- 
tive, for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  some  of  the  people  hero  v.nderstand  what  they 
want  to  know. 

Some  sort  of  registration  ottice  is  now  and  will  be  still  more  needed  in  the  country. 
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Another  inconvenience  i:!  the  want  of  a  trade  medium;  there  is  very  little  coin, 
nearly  all  Ijusiiiess  being  transacted  in  gold  dust,  which  passes  current  at  SI  7  per 
ounce  troy*,  but,  as  most  of  it  will  not  assay  that,  there  is  some  hardship  to  those 
taking  it  out,  though  (here  may  be  no  actual  loss.  If  enough  money  were  sent  in  to 
pay  the  North-west  nuninted  police  ior  some  time  it  would  help  fur  a  period  at  least, 
and  would  emphasize  the  exiatenti-  ■'■i  Canada.  What  coin  and  bills  ai'e  here  are 
largely  American. 

Another  iniporfant  (juestion  is  the  treatment  of  the  liquor  business,  which  cannot 
be  ignored  much  longer;  there  are  several  saloons  in  Forty  Mile  and  one  in  Cutlahy, 
yet  there  is  no  law  recognizing  them  nor  regulating  them  in  any  way.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  and  very  unpopular  were  cany  attempt  made  to  close  them.  Liquor 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  country  if  the  whole  North-west  mountetl  police  were 
scattered  around  the  river. 

Another  subject  which  I  have  mentioned  before  is  that  of  the  timl.^er.  Large 
quaniities  of  timber  are  being  and  have  been  cut  in  our  teri-itory  and  floated  down  the 
river  to  American  territory,  where  it  is  used,  and  Canada  derives  no  benefit.  Were  it 
used  to  develop  our  country  it  would  matter  less  ;  in  fact,  I  would  encourage  such  use ; 
but  to  see  the  i)est  of  our  timber  taken  out  without  any  sort  of  benefit  to  the  country 
is,  i  think,  worthy  of  some  .'■ort  of  attention.  There  is  very  little  useful  timber  in  the 
country,  and  much  of  what  does  exist  is  cut  into  fuel,  while  mo  'e  of  it  goes  beyond  the 
boundary.  In  the  near  future  we  shall  feel  the  want  of  it.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
agent  about  it,  but  he  has  no  authority  to  act,  and,  if  he  had,  is  disinclined  to  run  up 
and  down  the  rivei-  looking  after  it  unless  he  has  a  steamer. 

Some  sort  of  court  for  the  collection  of  debts  is  requii'ed  here  now,  and  whether  or 
not  the  agent  could  act  in  that  c.ipacity  is  a  question  to  be  decided. 

The  merchants  here  who  pay  duty  are  naturally  dissatisfied  at  the  sumggling  done 
on  the  uppei'  i  "-ei  and  ask  f(jr  some  sort  of  protection.  It  might  be  advisable  to  have 
a  .squad  oi  police  and  ^x\  officer  somewhere  on  the  lake  to  look  after  that.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  road  from  the  coast  to  some  point  vn  the  head  waters  of  the  river, 
prefe  l)ly  by  the  Taku  if  at  all  practicable,  would  convert  all  our  part  of  the  I'iver  into 
a  hive  of  iniiust.'y.  It  may  be  said  there  is  no  cmpetition,  and  any  way  in  the  present 
conditions  of  "^rade  things  cannot  be  sold  very  much  cheiper  at  a  fair  profit.  Once  let 
a  railroivd  get  from  some  point  on  the  coast  to  some  point  on  the  river  so  that  we  can 
have  quick,  cheap,  and  certain  entrance  ;'nd  exit,  and  the  whole  Yukon  ba^^in  will  be 
worked.  At  present  the  long  haul  makes  the  expense  of  mining  machinery  practic- 
ally prohibitive,  for  the  cost  of  transport  ir  often  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the 
machine. 

Assays  of  the  Cone  hill  quartz  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  quantity  good  for 
geiierations  of  work  ;  weie  it  on  the  coa-t  the  Treadwell  mine  would  be  diminutive 
beside  it.  Five  tons  of  rock  are  being  sent  out  from  it  for  a  mill  test,  and  should  they 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  test  of  a  ton  sent  out  last  year,  I  understand  the 
parties  owning  it  will  proceed  to  develop  it.  If  it  starts  and  pro  'es  reasonably  success- 
ful there  are  scores  of  other  places  in  the  country  that  may  yield  as  well.  An  expert 
here  who  prospects  fur  the  N.  A.  T.  and  T.  Co.,  found  a  ledge  last  spring  on  the  Chan- 
dind  >  River  of  Schwalka  (known  as  Twelve-Mile  Creek  here)  and  located  two  full  claims 
on  it.  He  told  me  the  assay  he  made  of  my  specimens  of  it  was  nutch  more  satisfactory' 
than  that  of  Cone  hill,  an  this  ledge,  he  claims,  is  where  a  commencement  should  be 
made  in  quartz  milling  in  this  countr}-  and  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  result.  He 
appears  to  be  pretty  well  versed  in  mining  lore,  is  a  practical  assayer — that  is  his  pro- 
fessiun — anil  he  says  he  never  saw  or  read  of  nnything  like  it  for  extent  in  the  w  jrld. 
He  informed  me  there  were  extensive  deposits  of  coal  about  20  miles  up  the  creel;  and 
this  ledge  was  about  4  miles  up.     He  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  copper  around  Fort 


*  The  net  vnluf  of  t)ie  gold  received  by  the  depnrtinpiit  was  fDunii  tn  be  only  .*!()..')()  per  ounce,  !)  cents 
of  wiiioh  were  nilvei'.  l)eilnctitig  freivflit,  insuiniicc,  niiut  cliivi'ge><  ancl  hunk  lunnnission.  the  aninunt 
renlizeil  is  reilnceil  to  S*l.").7r.  Inj'iicotor  Constantinc.  N.W.M.V.,  «•  es  assavs  by  the  I'nitecl  States 
otttue  at  HehMia,  Mont.,  of  sroM  from  eight  creeks,  ranpinj;  from  ^14.-.'  (or  the  Upper  I.ewes  to  .'S17.3."5  for 
Davis  Creek.     The  average  is  .?l().f2. 
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Reliance  will,  with  better  facilities,  yet  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  country.  He  showed 
me  a  'uo-p  of  native  copper  some  Indians  said  they  found  on  the  head  of  White  Riv?r 
but  could  not  or  would  not  specify  where.  Speaking  of  White  River  reminds  me  that  it 
and  Sixty  Mile  are  very  clone  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary.  I  was  told  it 
was  only  a  short  walk  from  the  creeks  of  one  \o  the  creeks  of  the  other,  but  how  far 
from  stream  to  stream  is  uncertain. 

This  expert  is  an  American  who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  best  mining 
districts  in  the  United  States,  and  he  assures  me  this  country  promises  better  than  any 
he  ever  saw  before,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  satisfaction  with  ic  ho  is  going  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  here. 

Great  anxiety  is  felt  here  about  a  mail  route  and  regular  mail.  Last  winter  3  mails 
left  the  coast,  one  by  the  Taku  route,  one  by  the  White  pass,  and  one  via  Taiya  ;  the 
first  two  got  here  in  good  time,  the  last,  (ours  by  the  way)  did  not,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
arrive  for  some  time — may  be  never.  The  man  in  charge  was  badly  frozen  on  the 
summit  and  had  to  turn  back  leaving  the  mail  behind  him  and  it  is  now  probably  buried 
in  fathoms  of  snow.  An  Indian  brought  the  mail  in  b}'  the  Taku  and  took  the  Slocan 
branch  of  it  to  Atlin  lake.  From  what  I  learned  of  this  route  while  up  there  it  may 
be  found  to  afford  an  easier  way  than  by  Teslin  Lake  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  land- 
ing on  the  head  of  the  Lewes  instead  of  the  Hootalinqua  or  Teslin  ^nd  so  takes  in  the 
canon  and  White  Horse  Rapids. 

Last  winter  many  of  the  residents  and  miners  here  talked  to  me  about  the  mails 
and  what  the  government  intended  in  chat  direction  ;  of  course  I  could  tell  them  nothing. 
They  made  their  views  known  by  getting  up  a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  are  putting  a  new  and  powerful  steamer  on  the 
river,  which  will  make  four,  the  "Arctic",  'Alice",  and  "Emma",  large,  and  the  "Be  don", 
small.  There  is  some  talk  of  tlie  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  putting  Ofi  a  sister  boat  to  the  "Por- 
tus  B.  Weare."     All  are  stern  wheel  Vjoats.  * 

From  my  camera  stations  on  the  boundary  I  saw  many  high  mountains,  some  of  them 
not  less  than  8,000  feet,  and  some  I  believe  10,000.  Some  of  the  prominent  ones  I  have 
named  after  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  notably  one  Mount  '^umpbell  after  the  late  I\Ir. 
Robert  Campbell  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  who  established  Fort  h  .rk.  It  is  about  GO  miles 
due  east  of  here  and  is  a  noteworthy  peak  in  that  it  stands  on  top  of  an  extensive  well 
defined  range,  rising  like  a  lofty  pillar  about  1,000  feet  above  the  ridge.  It  is.  as  far  as 
seen,  the  most  remarkable  peak  in  the  country.  I  have  not  made  any  computations  yet, 
but  I  do  not  think  its  summit  is  much  if  any  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  No 
one  noticed  it  before  for  the  reason  that  it  is  only  about  (300  feet  wide,  is  always  black, 
and  very  distant  from  poijits  where  it  can  lie  seen  around  here. 


CuDAHY,  June  2oth,  1896. 

Horses  could  be  laid  down  here  for,  I  would  say,  about  §250  per  head,  and  the 
same  animals  ought  to  last  the  whole  survey.  Hor.ses  that  have  been  in  use  here,  pack- 
ing to  the  mines  in  tlie  summer  and  hauling  wood  in  the  winter  for  several  years,  are 
still  serviceable,  notwithstanding  that  they  live  only  on  the  coarse  grasses  of  the  coun- 
try. They  pack  200  pounds  apiece  from  Forty  Mile  Uiver  at  the  mouth  of  Moore  Ci'eek 
to  the  mines  on  Miller  Creek  (about  17^  or  18  miles)  and  climb  some  very  steep  long 
hills  on  the  way,  taking  2  days  with  loads  and  one  day  without ;  all  they  get  to  eat  is 
what  they  find. 

3Iy  last  report  told  you  of  the  agent  hero  gtiing  to  ^liller  and  Glacier  Creeks  and 
collecting  fees  and  making  entries  ;  as  he  did  not  go  west  of  those  creeks  no  conjplica- 
tions  will  arise  for  pa  you  will  see  by  my  sketch  map  they  are  within  Canada.  I  may 
say  here  that  one  claim  on  Miller  Creek  turned  out  about  670,000  last  winter,  and 
several  others  have  done  very  well  too.     So  far  nearly  all  the  miners  have  pa.ssf>d  here, 

*Thp  fstir.iatfs  submitted  at  tlie  in§t  sesnion  of  ParlinniPntcontr.in  an  ittm  of  &5,00O  for  the  inirchfltte 
of  «  titeaiiitr  for  the  tme  of  the  Moiuited  Police  in  the  Y'lkon  District. 
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going  to  Circle  City  (about  200  miles  down)  a.id  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  will 
keep  on  goin<;. 

About  100  miners  are  reported  on  the  Hootalinnua  this  summer.  We  shall  pro- 
bably soon  have  to  extend  law  and  order  there. 

Many  here  make  gardens,  using  any  seed  they  can  get,  and  some  are  going  to  try 
grasses  for  fodder.  I  would  suggest  the  director  of  the  central  experimental  farm  be 
asked  to  send  in  seeds  of  the  kinds  of  ordinary  vegetables  and  grasses  best  suited  to  such 
a  climate  as  this,  to  be  distributed  by  the  agent  here  to  those  who  will  make  a  proper 
use  of  them,  or  for  sale  at  cost.  I  am  (juito  sure  it  would  be  of  much  service,  and  if 
some  hints  on  the  proper  care  of  plants  were  sent  in  it  vv-ould  l)e  more  so,  as  most  of  the 
people  in  here  know  practically  nothing  of  gardening  or  farming.  Besides,  it  would 
improve  the  feeling  among  the  people  here  towards  our  country  and  institutions  and 
would  cost  the  country  practically  nothing. 


'Por- 


CuDAiiy,  August  18th,  1890. 

It  is  now  certain  that  coal  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  from  Coal  Creek 
for  10  or  12  miles  down,  and  from  Coal  Creek  up  to  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  which  flows  into 
the  Yukon  about  30  miles  above  here.  The  latter  stretch  is  cut  off  from  the  river  by 
several  miles  of  hills,  as  it  is  about  G  miles  direct  from  the  river  at  Coal  Creek  and  about 
18  on  Twelve  Mile  Creek.  This  is  the  stream  named  Chandindu  by  Schwatka.  There 
is  a  seam  on  it  about  6  feet  thick,  as  reported  by  an  expert  who  went  in  search  of  it.  I 
found  drift  co.il  on  the  south  branch  of  Coal  Creek. 

On  the  Cornel!  claim  on  Cliff  Creek  the  seam  is  5  feet  4  inches  tlnck.  I  have  sent 
specimens  of  it  out.  I  I'ound  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  creeks  so  had  to 
name  them  "Shell  Creek, '  because  I  found  a  stone  with  a  shell  impression  at  its  nmuth; 
"  Cliff  creek,"  because  it  enters  the  river  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff ;  and  "  Flat  Creek," 
liecause  it  enters  the  river  in  a  large  tiat. 

Glacier  Creek  is  turning  out  very  well,  and  several  good  creel;s  have  been  discovered 
up  Forty  ilile  in  Alaska. 


CuDAHY,  6th  September,  1896. 

1  have  been  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  Canadian  mail  for  some  days  now,  but  it 
ha.j  not  arrived  yet.  The  A.  C.  Co.  s  Steamer  "Alice"  came  up  on  tlie  ix\\  instant,  but 
brought  no  news  for  me,  so  that  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  my  movements  yet, 
and  if  I  am  to  go  out  it  is  time  I  was  on  the  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  here 
another  winter  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  more  especially  with  my  party  and  all 
its  expenses.  In  case  I  go  out,  I  will  try  to  accompany  ilr.  J.  DaUon  over  his  trail 
from  the  head  of  Chilkat  Inlet  to  Selkirk  on  the  Yukon.  He  has  made  several  trips 
over  that  route  with  horses  and  packs  and  speaks  very  highly  of  it.  I  will  make  a 
rough  survey  of  it  and  take  some  photographs  along  the  route. 

I  have  taken  copious  notes  of  it  from  him,  but  would  like  to  see  it  for  myself. 

T  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  ab'.e  to  inform  j'ou  that  a  most  important  discovery 
of  gold  has  been  made  on  a  creek  called  Bonanza  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  river  known 
hei-e  as  the  Klondike.*  It  is  marked  on  the  maps  extant  as  Deer  River  and  joins  the 
Yukon  a  few  miles  al;ove  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  G.  W.  Cormack,  who  worked  with  me  in  1887  on  the 
coast  range.  The  indications  are  that  it  is  very  rich,  indeed  the  richest  yet  found,  and 
as  far  as  work  has  been  carried  on  it  realizes  expectations.  It  is  imly  two  weeks  since 
it  was  known,  and  already  about  200  claims  have  been  staked  on  it  and  the  creek  is  not 
yet  exhausted  :  it  and  its  branches  are  considered  good  for  300  or  400  claims.  Besides 
there  are  two  otiier  creeks  above  it  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  yield  good  pay, 
and  if  they  do  so  we  have  from   800  to  1,000  claims  on  this  river  which  will  require 

*  The  cjrrect  name  in  Tlinm  Dinck. 
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over  2,000  men  for  their  proper  working.  Between  Thron-Diuck  River  and  Stewart 
River  a  large  creek  called  Indian  Creek  Hows  into  the  Yukon  and  rich  prospects 
have  Ijeen  found  on  it,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  tlie  gold-bearing  country  between  Thron- 
Diuck  and  Stewart  Rivers,  which  is  considered  by  all  the  old  miners  the  best  and  most 
extensive  gold  country  yet  found.  Scores  of  them  would  prospect  it  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  get  provisions  up  there  and  it  is  too  far  to  boat  theia  up  from  here  in 
small  boats. 

This  new  find  will  necessitate  an  upward  step  on  the  Yukon,  and  help  the  Stewart 
River  region. 

News  has  just  arrived  from  Bonanza  Creek  that  three  men  worked  out  $1')  in  four 
hours  tlie  other  day,  and  a  .$12  nugget  has  been  found,  which  assures  the  character  of 
the  ground,  namely,  coarse  gold  and  plenty  of  it,  as  three  times  this  can  be  done  with 
sluice  boxes.  You  can  fancy  the  excitement  here.  It  is  claimed  that  from  $100  to 
65U0  per  day  can  be  made  off  the  ground  tliat  has  been  prospected  so  far.  As  we  have 
about  1 00  claims  on  Crlacier  and  MillerCrecks,  with  three  or  four  hundred  in  this  vicinity, 
next  year  it  is  imperative  tliat  a  man  be  sent  in  here  to  look  after  these  claims  and  all 
land  matters,  and  it  is  almost  imperative  that  the  agent  be  a  surveyor.  Already  on 
Bonanza  Creek  they  are  disputing  about  the  size  of  claims. 

I  would  have  gone  up  and  laid  out  the  claims  properly,  but  it  would  take  me  ten 
or  tw  jlve  days  to  do  so,  and  meantime  my  presence  might  be  more  urgently  required 
slsewhere. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  appointment  of  some  sort  of  legal  machinery  here. 
Before  the  police  came  miners'  meetings  administered  justice,  collected  debts,  etc.,  etc.  ; 
now  the  magistrates  here  are  expected  to  do  all  that,  and  when  it  is  found  that  they  do 
not  it  causes  much  dissatisfaction,  and  there  are  several  cases  of  real  hardship  where 
parties  will  not  pay  their  just  debts  though  able  to  do  so.  If  a  mine  s'  meeting  were 
held  and  judgment  given  against  the  delinquent  it  would  do  no  good  for  he  would  and 
does  resist  payment,  and  were  force  resorted  to  he  would  appeal  to  the  police  for  pro- 
tection. A  continuation  of  this  state  of  aifairs  is  most  undesirable  in  the  interests  of 
our  country,  fo?  we  have  a  reputation  as  a  justice-administering,  law-abi<Hng  people  to 
maintain,  and  I  would  urgently  press  this  matter  on  the  authorities. 

From  the  indications  I  have  mentioned  it  will  be  seen  that  this  corner  of  the 
North-west  is  not  going  to  be  the  least  important  part  of  it,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found  in  it  at  numerous  places  and 
much  will  mi  doubt  be  worked.  It  is  apparent  that  the  revenue  and  business  of  the 
country  will  more  than  offset  the  expense  of  administration. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  reasons  fov  it,  but  I  unhesitatingly  make  the  assertion 
that  this  corner  of  oui-  territory  from  th'j  coast  strip  down  and  from  the  l-llst  meridian 
eastward  will  be  found  to  be  a  fairly  rich  and  very  extensive  mining  region. 

As  I  have  ah'eady  pretty  fully  re')orted  on  (.'oal,  I  -vill  only  add  that  it  is  reported 
in  abundance  only  8  miles  up  the  Chandindu  River,  where  a  seam  over  6  feet  thick 
has  been  found  of  the  same  quality  as  that  already  described. 


[% 


CuDAHY,  November  Gth,  189( 

Your  official  letter  informing  me  that  negotiations  for  a  joint  survey  of  the  Hist 
meridian  had  so  far  failed,  and  that  I  had  better  return  to  Ottawa  for  the  wivxter, 
reached  me  here  on  the  11th  September.  As  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamer 
*'  Arctic  "  was  then  hourly  expected  up  the  river  on  her  way  to  Selkirk,  I  thought  it 
best  to  wait  and  go  up  on  her  to  that  point.  Day  after  day  passed  without  any  sign  of 
her ;  wearied  of  waiting,  and  hopeless  of  her  arrival  at  all  this  year,  I  determineii  to 
start  out  on  the  27th  September,  a  late  date  but  with  fair  conditions  feasible.  On  the 
25th  a  tremendous  storm  of  snow  set  In  which  su  chilled  the  river  that  m  a  few  days 
after  it  was  choked  with  ioe  which  precluded  all  idea  of  getting  up  the  river,  and  it 
was  efjually  hopeless  down  the  river. 

Three  parties  lui  ve  announced  their  intention  of  starting  for  the  outside  world 
about  the  1st  prox.,  and  I  write  this  contemplating  its  transmission  by   one  or  other  of 
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these  parties. '  For  myself  to  thiiiic  of  going  out  in  the  winter  is,  I  thiuK,  unv  ise,  for 
the  following  reasons: — Dogs,  the  only  means  of  transport,  are  scai-ce  and  dear,  ranging 
from  $30  or  S4rO  to  81-5  apiece.  Dog  food,  like  all  other  food,  is  scarce,  by  reason  of 
tl\c  poor  salmon  run  in  the  river  last  season — practically  i?one  were  caught  near  here — 
and  the  result  is  the  dog  owners  here  have  to  use  bacon  for  ft.od,  which,  at  25  to  40  cts. 
per  pound,  is  expensive. 

I  would  require  a  team  of  eight  dogs  to  take  my  outlit  and  my  man  Fawcelt  with 
our  provisions  and  the  dogs'  food  as  far  as  Taiya.  There  the  dogs  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  or  killed,  as  they  are  worthies^  on  the  coast,  except  to  paities  coining  in 
here  early  in  the  season.  Starting  from  here  say  December  1st,  it:  would  l)e  FeV)ruary 
before  I  reached  Ottawa,  and  during  35  or  40  days  of  this  time  we  would  be  exposed 
to  nmch  cold  and  hardship  and  some  hazard  from  storms. 

The  journey  has  been  made,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ui,dertake  it  were  things 
more  reasonable  here  and  dog  food  plentiful,  liut  it  would  take  at  least  81,000  to  equip 
me  with  transport  and  outfit,  which  sum,  I  think,  I  can  expend  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  by  remaining  here  and  making  a  survey  of  the  Klondak  of  the  miners — a 
naispronounciation  of  the  Indian  word  or  words  "Thron-dak ''  or  "diuck,"  whicii  means 
plenty  of  fish,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  famous  salmon  stream.  It  is  marked  Tondak 
on  our  maps.  It  joins  the  Yukon  from  the  east,  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  Fort 
Reliance,  about  50  miles  above  here.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  rich  placer  mines 
of  gold  were  discovered  on  the  branches  of  this  stream.  The  discovery,  I  believe,  was 
due  to  the  reports  of  Indians.  A  white  man  named  dorge  W.  Cormack,  who  worked 
with  me  in  1887,  was  the  lirst  to  take  advantage  of  the  rumours  and  locate  a  claim  on 
the  first  branch,  which  was  named  by  the  minei's  Bonanza  Creek.  Cormack  located 
late  in  August,  but  had  to  cut  some  logs  for  the  mill  here  to  get  a  few  pounds  of 
provisions  to  enalile  him  to  begin  work  on  his  claim.  The  fishing  at  Thron-I)iuck 
having  totally  failed  him,  he  returned  with  a  few  weeks'  provi.sion'^  for  himself,  his  wife 
and  brother-in-law  (Indians)  and  another  Indian  in  the  last  days  of  August,  and 
immediately  set  about  working  his  claim.  As  he  was  very  short  of  appliances  he 
could  only  put  together  a  rather  defective  apparatus  to  wash  the  gi-avel  with.  The 
gravel  itself  he  had  to  carry  in  a  box  on  his  back  from  30  to  100  feet;  not\sithstanding 
this  the  three  men  working  very  irregularly  washed  out  81.-00  in  eight  days,  and 
Cormack  asserts  with  reason  that  had  he  had  proper  facilities  it  could  have  been  done 
in  two  days,  besides  having  several  hundred  doUai's  more  gold  which  was  lost  in  the 
tailings  through  defective  apparatus. 

On  the  same  creek  two  men  rocked  out  875  in  about  four  hours,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  two  men  in  the  same  creek  took  out  $4,000  in  two  days  with  only  two  lengths  of 
sluice  boxes.  This  last  is  doubted,  but  Mr.  Leduc  assures  me  he  weigheil  that  much 
gold  for  them,  but  is  not  positive  where  they  got  it.  They  were  new  comers  and  had 
not  done  much  in  the  eountr}',  so  the  proliabilities  are  they  got  it  on  F.onanza  Creek. 
A  branch  of  Bonanza  named  Eldorado  has  prospected  masmficentiy.  and  another 
branch  nam«'d  Tilly  Creek  has  prospected  well ;  in  all  there  are  some  four  or  five 
branches  to  Bonanza  whiih  have  given  good  prospects.  Tiiere  aie  at. out  170  claims 
staked  on  the  main  creek,  and  the  branoiies  are  good  for  about  as  many  more,  aggre- 
gating say  350  claims,  which  will  require  over  1,000  men  to  work  propeily. 

A  few  miles  farther  up  Bear  Crook  enters  Thron-Diuck,  and  it  has  been  prospected 
and  located  on.  Compared  with  Bonanza  it  is  small,  and  will  not  alloid  mori^  than  20 
or  30  claims,  it  is  said.  About  12  miles  above  the  mouth  Gol.l-bottoin  Creek  joins 
Thron-Diuok.  and  on  it  and  a  branch  nanied  Hunker  Creek  (after  the  iliscoverer)  very 
rich  i;round  has  been  found.  One  man  showed  me  822.75  he  took  out  in  a  few  hours 
on  Hunker  Creek  with  a  gold  pan,  prospecting  his  claim  on  the  surface,  taking  a 
handful  here  and  there  as  fancy  suggested.  On  (ioldbottom  Creek  and  branches 
there  will  probably  be  200  or  300  claims.  The  Indians  have  reported  another  creek 
much  farther  up,  which  tliey  call  ''Too  much  gold  creek,"'  on  which  tiie  gold  is  so 
plentiful  tliat,  as  the  minors  say  in  joke,  "you  have  to  mix  gravel  with  it  to  sluice  it." 
Up  to  date  nothing  ilefinite  has  been  herd  from  this  creek. 
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From  all  thia  we  may,  1  think,  infer  that  we  have  here  a  district  which  will  give 
1,000  claims  of  oOO  feet  in  lengtli  ench.  Now,  1,000  such  claims  will  require  at  least 
3,000  mdi  to  work  them  properly,  and  as  wages  for  working  in  the  mines  are  from  8  to 
10  dollars  per  day  without  board,  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  tliis  part  of  our 
territory  will  in  ayc.u-  or  two  contain  10,000  souls  at  least.  For  the  news  has  gone  out 
to  the  coast  and  an  unprecedented  intlux  is  expected  next  spring.*  And  thi.  is  not  all, 
for  a  largecreok  called  Indian  (Jreek  joins  the  Yukon  about  midway  between  Thron-Diuck 
and  Stewart  Ri\  nvs,  and  all  alot\g  this  creek  good  pay  has  been  found.  All  that  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  working  it  heretofore  has  been  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  up  there  even  when  here.  Indian  Creek  is  quite  a  large  stream 
and  it  is  pi-obaVjle  it  will  jdeld  ftve  or  six  hundred  claims.  Furtlier  south  yet  lies  the 
head  of  several  branches  of  Stewar.  River  on  which  .some  prospecting  has  Vwen  clone  this 
summer  and  good  indications  found,  but  the  want  of  provisions  prevented  development. 
Now  gold  has  been  found  in  several  of  tlie  streams  joining  Pelly  tliver,  and  also  all  along 
the  Hootalinqua.  In  the  line  of  these  finds  farther  south  is  the  Cassiar  gold  field  in 
British  Columbia ;  so  the  prt-sumption  is  th't  we  have  in  our  territoiy  along  the 
easterly  water-shed  of  the  Yukon  a  gold-beariny  belt  of  indefinite  width,  and  upwards  of 
300  miles  long,  exclusive  of  the  British  Columbia  part  of  it.  On  the  westerly  side  of 
the  Yukon  prospecting  has  been  done  on  %  creek  a  short  distance  above  Selkirk  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success,  and  on  a  large  creek  some  .30  or  40  miles  below  Selkirk  fair 
prospects  have  been  found  ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  here 
prevents  any  extensive  or  extended  prospectini;. 

Dalton  informed  me  he  had  found  go;>d  prospects  on  a  small  creek  nearly  midway 
between  the  coast  rmge  and  Selkirk  in  his  route.  His  man  showed  me  .some  coarse 
gold,  ab(!\u  a  dollar's  worth,  he  found  on  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  Altsek  River  near 
the  head  of  Chilkat  Inlet,  which  is  inside  the  summit  of  the  coast  range  and  of  course  in 
our  territory.  From  this  you  will  gather  that  we  have  a  very  large  area  all  more  or  less 
gold  bearing  and  which  will  all  yet  be  worked. 

Good  quartz  has  b'jen  found  in  places  just  across  the  line  on  Davis  Creek,  V)Ut  of 
what  extent  is  unknown  as  it  is  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  iind  cosered  with  gravel.  Good 
quartz  is  .d.so  reported  on  the  hills  around  Bonanza  Creek,  but  of  this  I  will  be  able  to 
speak  more  fully  after  my  proposed  survey.  It  is  pretty  certain  from  information  I 
have  got  from  prospectors  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  northerly  iiranch  of  White  River 
is  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and  "opper  is  found  on  it,  but  more  abundantly  on  the  .•south- 
erly branch  of  which  a  great  portion  is  in  our  territory  also,  so  it  is  probable  we  have 
that  metal  too.  I  have  seen  here  'several  lumps  of  copper  brought  by  the  natives 
from  White  liiver,  but  just  from  what  part  is  uncertain.  I  have  also  seen  a  specimen 
of  silver  orf  said  to  have  been  picked  up  in  a  creek  flowing  into  Lake  Bennet,  about 
14  miles  down  it,  or.  the  east  side. 

I  think  this  is  enough  to  show  that  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  fairly 
bright  future  foi'  this  part  of  our  territory. 

When  it  was  fairly  eslabiished  that  Bonanza  Creek  was  rich  in  gold,  which  took  a 
few  days,  for  Thron-Diuck  had  been  prospected  several  times  with  no  encouraging  result, 
there  was  a  great  rush  from  all  u\ei'the  country  adjacent  to  Forty  IMile.  The  town  was 
almost  de.sertcd;  men  who  had  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  drunkenness  for  weeks  were 
pitched  into  U>ats  as  ballast  and  takei.  up  to  st'ike  tliemselves  a  claim,  and  claims  were 
staked  by  men  for  their  friends  who  were  not  in  the  country  at  the  time.  All  this  gave 
risa  to  such  conflict  and  confusion,  there  being  no  one  preserit  tt)  take  charge  of  matters, 
the  agent  bfing  unable  to  go  up  and  attend  to  the  thing,  and  myself  ntjt  yet  knowing 
what  to  do,  tint  the  miners  heUl  a  uiei'ting,  and  appointed  one  of  themselves  to  measure 
off  and  stake  the  claims, and  rt?oonl  the  owners'  names  in  connection  therewith,  for  which 
he  got  a  fee  of  .S2,  it  being  of  course  understood  that  each  claim  holder  would  have 
to  record  his  claim  with  the  Dominion  ag-Mit  and  pay  his  fee  of  s?!"). 


*  A  fetttwp  of  thiH  year's  inimigratiim  is  tiiat  it  inohuifs  many  woun'ii  uiul  childrtii.  I'lie  corresixmd- 
t'Ut  <if  M  we.st.fn)  papiT,  writing  from  the  Cliilkixit  pacs  at  tiie  heK'lliiiii,:?  of  last  mclith,  sajn  :  "t(i  go  aloUd 
tilt!  tra'l,  'iiii;'  \\\  uld  think  th"  p('0|)le  wnro  l)o\ini'  tor  a  farming  cduntry,  then-  are  horses,  plou^h.s,  whepl- 
barrows,  thre*'  mowing  machines,  ctKipfsof  chitikens,  ttc." 
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At  the  same  meeting  they  discussed  our  law  on  mining,  and  discovered,  as  they 
thought,  that  it  was  very  defective.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  agent 
and  ask  him  to  ratify  their  course  in  appointing  the  surveyor  and  recorder  to  act^)/'o 
tevi  on  the  creek  and  to  forward  their  views  on  the  hiw  to  the  department  at  Ottawa. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  fault  of  the  law  as  tiiey  found  it  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  read  it  all  in  its  proper  connection  ;  and  because  the  printed  law 
did  not  start  out  from  a  given  point  and  detail  consecutively  just  what  was  to  he  done 
under  every  possible  contingency  that  might  arise  under  that  heading  they  thought  it 
detective.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  because  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
explaining  any  ca'e  that  has  been  submitted  to  me  for  an  opinion,  and  there  have  been 
a  good  many. 

The  miners  a.^  a  rule  are  dissatisfied  with  the  claims  laid  out  for  them  by  their  own 
surveyor  appointed  as  I  have  already  intimated,  and  many  of  them  are  claiming  for  a 
remeasurement  now  that  they  know  that  I  am  going  to  make  a  survey  of  the  creeks. 
In  fact  many  of  them  thought  that  a  survey  of  the  creeks  necessarily  meant  a  survey 
and  adjustment  of  the  claims,  and  it  took  nie  some  time  to  correct  that  impression.  I 
made  them  understand  that  as  the  claims  had  been  laid  out  by  their  own  act  and  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  ageiit  I  could  not  interfere  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  all  the  original  parties  to  the  act,  and  they  would  have  to  meet  and  discuss  the  question 
and  determine  whether  they  would  have  them  adjusted  or  not.  If  they  decide  to  have 
it  done  I  made  them  understand  they  would  have  to  assist  me  at  work  as  I  peissed  along. 
If  th^\v  do  not  require  it  I  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  me  to  plot  very  closely 
where  every  claim  is.  I  may  make  a  good  deal  of  the  survey  by  photography  as  I  have 
about  10  dozen  good  plates  yet.  In  any  case  I  will  occupy  several  photo  stations  to 
enable  me  to  give  some  idea  of  the  mountain  ranges  around — if  any — and  srppleD^ent 
my  views  from  the  boundary  last  winter.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  dore  all  ray  men  will 
take  their  discharge,  Adam  Fawcett  going  into  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  and  all  the  rest  mining. 

If  you  want  any  further  surveys  made  in  here  men  will  have  to  be  sent  in  to  do  it, 
for  men  cannot  be  had  here  for  less  than  from  85  to  610  per  d.ay.  Any  man  sent 
in  for  survey  purposes  will  require  to  bring  a  good  canoe  with  him,  say  19  feet  long  and 
44  inches  wide,  and  IS  to  20  deep.  Such  a  canoe  will  bring  in  oorG  men  and  their 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  trip.  By  the  time  they  would  arrive  here  provisions  will  be 
plentiful,  for  the  boats  will  then  be  up  from  Circle  City  where  two  of  them  are  probably 
wintering.  A  party  crossing  the  summit  early  in  June  would  just  about  tind  the  lakes 
open  for  the  run  down.  You  miglit  warn  any  such  party  that  they  had  better  run  no 
risk  at  the  Canon,  White  Horse  and  Five  Fingers.  The  Canon  is  not  dangerous,  but 
there  is  a  good  portage  past  it.  The  rapids  between  it  and  the  White  Horse  are  lough 
in  high  water  l)ut  with  care  are  safe.  A  great  many  large  boats  run  the  White  Horse 
but  most  of  them  take  more  or  less  water  ;  many  fill  altogether  and  the  owners  are  often 
drowned  ;  in  any  case  they  lose  all  their  effects  if  they  do  escape.  A  careful  estimate 
of  those  drowned  in  1895  places  the  number  at  13.  a  large  percentage  I  think  of  those 
who  tried  it.  The  Five  Fingers  are  at  some  stages  of  the  water  uncertain.  Last  time 
I  came  down  I  found  it  very  nice  on  the  left  side — no  danger  at  all,  while  boats  passing 
the  right  side  took  in  water.  In  every  case  the  party  in  charge  will  do  well  to  carefully 
examine  beforehand  all  the  points  named.  Should  you  deem  it  advisable  for  myself  to 
ret"rn  early  in  the  summer  I  will  have  to  make  my  way  around  by  the  mouth  as  I  will 
have  no  n  en  to  help  me  up  stream  and  no  one  will  lie  ascending  the  river  until  near 
September,  and  indeed  very  few  do  at  all  now.  Any  party  coming  in  would  reasonably 
be  expected  :\x  before  I  started  down,  and  I  could  confer  with  them  on  the  work  to  be 
done  should  you  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

In  the  couiseof  a  year  I  believe  coal  will  supersede  wood  for  fuel,  wliich  will  relieve 
the  demand  as  far  as  the  towns  and  villages  are  concerned  ;  but  mining  interests  will 
re([uire  a  lot  of  fuel  where  coal  cannot  be  taken. 

The  traffic  in  liquor  will  have  to  be  taken  hold  of  a  id  regulated  at  once  ;  it  is  here 
now  and  cannot  be  kept  out  by  any  reasonably  practical  means.  The  majority — the 
great  majority  of  miners — will  have  it,  and  all  the  more  will  their  predilection  be  if  it 
is  attempted  to  stop  the  entry  of  it. 
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III  my  opinion  it  is  imperative  that  this  business  be  brought  under  control  at  once, 
or  it  may  develop  phases  that  will  be  at  least  annoying  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  in  previous  reports  intimated  that  some  sort  of  legal  machinery  is  now  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  contract,  collection  of  debts  and  generally  the 
judicial  interests  of  tlie  country.  There  are  several  cases  of  hardship  now  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  court. 

If  some  sort  of  court  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  people  in  business  here  is  not 
at  onco  established  serious  inconvenience  will  result.  The  officer  appointed  will  require 
to  be  a  hale  vigorous  person,  for  it  is  probable  he  will  have  to  make  journeys  of  consider- 
able length  across  unoccupied  country,  in  the  discharge  of  hi.s  duty. 

There  have  been  several  applications  for  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thron-Diuck,  and  Inspector  Constantine  has  selected  a  reserve  for  government  purposes 
at  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Yukon  40  acres  in  extent. 

A  court  or  office  of  record  in  real  estate  trans.ictions  will  require  to  be  opened  here 
at  once.  A  recorder  was  appointed  in  Forty  Mile  and  a  plot  made  in  189-1.  In  antici- 
pation of  ray  going  out  this  fall  I  got  a  meeting  held  of  the  property  owners  and  had 
them  hand  the  records  over  to  me  for  the  information  of  the  department.  They  are  in 
my  posses.sion  yet,  and  I  will  take  them  out  with  me  when  I  go.     They  are  rather  crude 

in  form  and  require  an  initiate  to  understand  them.     I  act  as  recorder  jtro  tern. 

******** 

Before  closing  I  may  say  that  every  report  that  comes  in  from  Bonanza  Creek  is 
more  encouraging  than  the  last.  Prospecting  has  only  begun,  and  up  to  date  of  mailing, 
November  22nd,  very  rich  prospects  have  been  found  on  the  few  claims  prospected  on : 
from  one  dollar  to  the  pan  of  dirt  up  to  twelve  dollars  are  reported  and  no  bed  rock 
found  >et.     This  means  from  .$1,000  to  $12,000  per  day  per  man  sluicing. 

The  excitement  is  intense  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  natural  very  local. 

I  expect  a  mail  will  be  starting  from  here  in  January  and  I  will  try  and  send  out 
a  short  report  by  it  embracing  events  up  to  date. 

CUDAHY,  9th  December,  1896. 

A  mail  left  here  for  the  outside  on  the  27th  ultimo  by  which  I  sent  you  an  interim 
report,  which  will  probably  reach  you  in  January.  From  it  you  will  learn  how  I  came 
to  1)0  caught  in  the  country  and  why  I  have  not  attempted  to  get  out  in  the  winter.  As 
you  are  as  likely  to  get  that  report  as  you  are  this  one,  I  refrain  from  repeating  more 
here  than  to  say  that  should  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  out  before  summer  I  will  try 
and  get  out  by  dog  tram,  starting  in  the  last  of  February  or  early  in  March  when  the 
days  ai'e  long  and  the  weather  mild,  getting  out  say  early  in  May. 

.Since  my  last  the  prospects  on  Bonanza  Creek  and  tributaries  are  increasing  in 
richness  and  extent  until  now  it  is  certain  that  millions  will  be  taken  out  of  theUi.  Irict 
in  the  next  few  years. 

On  some  of  the  claims  prospected  the  pay  dirt  is  of  great  extent  and  very  rich.  One 
man  told  me  yesterday  that  he  washed  out  a  single  pan  of  dirt  on  one  of  the  claims  on 
Bonanza  and  found  $14.25  in  it.  Of  course  that  may  be  an  exceptionally  rich  pan,  but 
$5  to  67  per  pan  is  the  average  on  that  claim  it  is  reported,  with  5  feet  of  pay  dirt  and 
the  width  yet  undetermined,  but  it  is  known  to  be  30  feet  even  at  that :  figure  the  result 
at  9  to  10  pans  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  500  feet  long;  nearly  $4,000,000  at  $5  per  pan — 
one-fourth  of  this  would  be  enormous. 

Another  claim  has  been  prospected  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  known  there  is 
about  5  feet  pay  dirt  averaging  $2  per  pan  and  width  not  less  than  30  feet.  Enough 
prospecting  has  been  done  to  show  that  there  are  at  least  15  miles  of  this  extraordinary 
richness  ;  and  the  indications  are  that  we  will  have  3  or  4  times  that  extent,  if  not 
all  equal  to  the  above  at  least  very  rich. 

It  appears  a  great  deal  of  staking  for  absentees  has  been  done,  some  of  whom  have 
turned  up  and  some  have  not.  This  has  caused  confusion  and  leads  to  a  good  deal  of 
what  might  be  called  fraud,  for  it  is  easy  for  a  few  in  the  inner  circle  to  know  what 
claims  have  been  recorded  in  accordance  with   the  law,  and   what  have   not.     They  can 
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then  for  theto'felves  directly  or  througli  the  intervetitimi  ot'  a  t'rieiiil  have  the  latter 
jumped  for  their  whole  or  partial  interest.  It  appears  this  has  been  done  in  several 
instances. 

I  think  the  department  should  get  large  posters  printed  on  vvhieli  sliull  be  shown 
the  sections  of  the  law  governing  the  location  and  recording  of  quartz  and  placer  mines, 
the  extent  of  each,  the  duties  of  miners  in  both  cases,  and  the  rulings  of  th(^  depart- 
ment on  the  questions  I  have  submitted,  with  the  penalties  attached  to  ott'onces  against 
the  law.  Some  of  these  should  be  printed  on  stout  paper  or  parchment  capab'e  of 
standing  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  posted  at  every  important  point  in  the  country 
so  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  hereafter  for  ignorance. 

A  large  number  of  copies  of  the  ^Mining  Act,  Land  Act,  and  timber  and  hay  lands 
regulations  should  also  be  sent  in. 

As  to  the  extent  of  mining  districts  they  should  I  think  be  made  large,  and  section 
21  amended  to  enable  a  man  who  has  located  a  claim  which  does  not  pa}'  a  reasonable 
return  on  outlay  the  first  season  after  his  claim  has  been  fnospecteil,  to  make  a  second 
location  in  the  same  locality  or  district  provided  he  can  find  one  in  it.  The  agent  would 
have  to  determine  whetlier  or  not  he  had  expended  the  proper  amount  of  labour  on  his 
claim  to  get  reasonable  returns  ;  this  I  know  opens  the  door  for  a  lot  of  trouble  uid 
may  be  fraud,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  great  many  worthy  men  suffer  from  the  want  of 
some  such  regulation,  and  as  very  few  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  provision  until  after  their  second  season,  there  would  hardly  be  anything  left  for  them 
to  take.  F'.nterprising  industrious  men  who  would  work  almost  continuously  might  get 
some  benehv. — probably  would — but  no  others,  so  such  a  regulation  could  not  do  very 
much  harm  and  might  help  some  deserving  people.  As  it  is  now  men  stake  claims  on 
nearly  every  new  find,  some  having  several  claims  in  the  Thron-Diuck  locality.  They 
know,  I  believe,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  hold  them,  but  as  the  localities  are  not  yet 
clearly  defined  they  can  hold  on  to  them  for  a  while  and  finally  by  collusion  with  others 
acquire  an  interest  in  them. 

The  miners  here  are  I  understand  getting  up  a  petition  to  the  Minister  asking  for 
aid  in  opening  a  way  from  the  soutli  and  building  along  it  shelter  for  winter  travellers, 
with  suitable  supplies  scattered  along. 

As  it  is  now  a  winter's  trip  out  from  here  is  on  account  of  the  long  haul  and  want 
of  shelter  tedious  and  hazardous,  and  their  representations  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
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CuDAHY,  llth  January,  1897. 

The  reports  from  the  Thron-Diuck  region  are  still  very  encouraging ;  so  much  so  that 
all  the  other  creeks  ai'ound  are  practically  abandoned,  especially  those  on  the  head  of 
Forty  Mile  in  American  territory,  and  nearly  one  hundred  men  have  made  their  way  up 
from  Circle  City  many  of  them  hauling  their  sleds  themselves.  Those  who  cannot  get 
claims  are  bu3'ing  in  on  those  already  located.  Men  cannot  be  got  to  work  for  love  or 
money,  and  development  is  consequently  slow  ;  one  and  a  half  dollars  per  hour  is  the 
wages  paid  the  few  men  who  have  to  work  for  hire,  and  work  as  many  hours  as  they 
like.  Some  of  the  claims  are  so  rich  that  every  night  a  few  pans  of  dirt  sufiices  to  pay 
the  hired  help  when  there  is  any  :  as  high  as  $204  has  been  reported  to  a  single  pan, 
but  this  is  not  generally  credited.  Claim  owners  are  now  very  reticent  about  what  they 
get,  so  you  can  hardly  credit  anything  you  hear ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  we  have  one 
of  the  richest  mining  areas  ever  found,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered its  limits. 

^Miller  and  Glacier  Creeks  on  the  head  of  Sixty  Mile  River,  which  my  survey  of  the 
141st  meridir  i  determined  to  be  in  Canada,  were  thought  to  be  very  rich,  but  they  are 
poor  both  in  quality  and  quantity  compared  with  Thron-Diuck. 

Chicken  Ci'eek  on  the  head  of  Forty  Mile,  in  Alaska,  discovered  a  year  ago  and 
rated  very  high,  is  to-day  practically  abandoned. 
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Some  quartz  prospecting  lias  been  done  in  Thron-Diuck  region,  and  it  ia  probable 
that  some  j^ood  veins  will  be  found  there.     Coal  is  found  on  tlie  upper  part  of  Thron 
Diuck  ;  so  that  the  facilities  for  working  it  if  found  are  good  and  «onvenient. 


CuDAHY,  22nd  January,  1897. 

A  quartz  lode  showing  free  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  been  located  on  one  of  the 
creeks,  but  I  cannot  yet  send  particulars.  I  am  confident  from  the  nature  of  the  gold 
found  in  the  creeks  that  many  more  of  them — and  rich  too — will  be  found. 
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CuDAHY,  23rd  January,  1897. 

I  have  just  heard  from  a  reliable  surce  that  the  quartz  mentioned  above  is  rich,  as 
tested,  over  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton.  The  lode  appears  to  run  from  3  to  8  feet 
in  thickness  and  is  about  19  miles  from  the  Yukon  River.  I  will  likely  be  called  on  to 
survey  it,  and  will  he  able  to  report  fully. 

Placer  prospects  continue  more  and  more  encouraging  and  extraordinary.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  3  pans  on  diiferent  claims  on  Eldorado  turned  out  $204,  8212, 
and  6216;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  only  three  such  pans,  though 
there  are  many  running  from  $10  to  850. 

******** 


EXTRACT  FROM  INSPECTOR  CONSTANTINE'S  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REPORT  FOR  1895  DESCRIBING  FORT  CONSTANTINE. 

The  work  of  laying  out  the  site  of  the  post  was  done  on  Monday,  29th  of  July. 
Then  the  ground  was  cleared  of  trees  and  brush  and  the  moss  stripped  off.  Ditches 
were  dug  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides,  and  a  large  one  down  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Small  side  ditches  connecting  with  the  main  ones  were  also  dug.  All  this 
entailed  much  hard  work,  and  M-as  gone  on  with  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  weather. 
If  it  was  not  90°  in  the  shade,  it  was  pouring  rain.  At  any  time  the  men  were  working 
up  to  their  ankles,  and  sometimes  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  The  labour  of  stripping 
the  moss  was  particularly  severe.  It  was  done  in  this  manner  :  A  strip  about  three 
feet  in  width  and  the  length  of  the  site  was  cut  and  then  divided  into  squares,  which 
were  then  pulled  up  by  the  combined  strength  of  three  men.  This  piocess  was  con- 
tinued until  a  space  150  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide  was  done.  The  moss  was  then 
wheeled  or  carried  off  and  dumped  over  the  river  bank,  where  it  now  lies,  waiting  for 
the  high  water  in  the  spring  to  sweep  it  away.  Moss  is  the  bane  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  It-  varies  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  immediately  under  it  lies  clear 
white  ice. 

The  ditches  were  made  by  clearing  off  the  moss  so  that  the  sun  could  get  at  the 
frozen  earth  and  ice  underneath.  About  four  or  five  inches  would  thaw  duiing  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  night  and  morning  the  ditches  were  shovelled  out. 

Thus  the  work  went  on  till  the  logging  party  returned,  when  it  in  a  measure 
changed.  The  logs  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  water,  hewed  or  sawn  square,  then  carried 
by  the  men  a  distance  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  building  site.  In  order  to 
save  time  I  hired  the  saw-mill  from  the  company,  our  men  doing  the  work.  This  was 
the  most  economical  way,  and  took  less  time.  We  got  a  certain  amount  of  boards  (about 
3,000  feet)  out  of  our  logs  as  well  as  the  slabs,  which  were  used  for  roofiii  ■',  and  for 
flooring  and  partitions  in  some  of  the  buildings,  and  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
be  purchased  at  50  cents  each. 
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Tiio  first  timi)er.s  sawn  were  the  mud-sills  from  Gi  to  35  feet  in  length,  10  to  14 
inches  in  width  and  8  inches  in  thici<ness.  Tlie  N.  A.  T.  il'  T.  Conipuny  kindly  ex- 
tended cheir  tnimway  nhout  500  feet,  wliicli  brought  it  opposite  the  site.  On  this 
tramway  was  used  a  small  trolley  on  wiiich  we  moved  the  timbers.  It  was  ]>roj)elied 
by  man  power,  l)ut  even  this  was  a  great  saving  of  lal)our,  TIk;  timber  liad  then  to  be 
carried  from  50  to  'JOO  feet,  the  men  wading  tiirough  mu  1.  Aftei-  the  sills  were  jtlaced 
and  other  timbers  sawn,  a  tramway  was  built  down  both  sides  of  the  square,  a  few  feet 
from  the  line  of  the  buildings. 

<Me  by  one  the  buildings  went  up,  tirst  the  guard-mom  30  x  22,  nc^xt  tlie  barracks, 
70  X  22,  then  tlie  storehouse,  including  otlices  18  x  "^2,  tlion  the  otlicers'  quarters,  one 
35  X  22,  the  other  33  x  22,  next  the  hospital,  33  x  22,  and  lastly,  quarters  for  the  staft- 
sergeants  and  the  assistant  surgeon,  each  16  x  10,  eight  buildings  in  all.  The  roof 
timbers  were  put  on,  also  the  slabs,  which  wore  afterwards  mossed  and  earthed,  lloors 
laid,  and  finally  on  Monday,  7th  October,  1895,  tlie  men  moved  into  quarters,  the 
officers  about  a  week  later. 

Considerin','  that  the  ground  was  cleared  of  trees  and  brush,  stripped  of  moss  and 
ditched,  the  logs  cut  aljout  30  miles  up  the  river,  ratted  and  floated  down,  sawn  H(juare, 
carried  fully  one-third  of  a  mile  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the  men,  buildings  com- 
pleted, and  all  comfortably  housetl  within  three  months  of  arrival,  it  speaks  well  for  the 
energy  and  aptitude  of  the  men  of  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  sent  to  this  extreme 
corner  of  the  Dominion. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  in  a  minute  manner  the  buildings.  They 
are  placed  forming  a  square,  the  guard-room  at  the  east  end,  the  barracks  and  statf- 
sergeants'  quarters  on  the  south  side,  two  otticers'  quarters  on  the  west  side,  assistant- 
surgeon's  hospital  and  a  building  48  feet  long,  containing  office,  stores,  carpenter's 
shop,  wash  and  bath-room,  on  the  north  side.  Tlie  square  inside  of  buildings  is  101  x 
80  feet.  The  foundation  of  the  first  building  was  laid  21st  of  August.  The  logs  are 
7  inches  in  thickness,  halved  at  the  corners,  pinned  and  spiked.  Tlic  roofs  of  all  the 
buildings  are  self-supporting,  being  trussed  roofs  formed  of  tie  beams,  principal  rafters, 
king-posts  and  struts.  The  barrack  building  is  divided  into  three  compartments^  viz.  : 
barrack  room,  35  x  22,  mess-room,  25  x  22,  and  kitchen,  10  x  22.  The  guardroom  is 
30  x  22,  built  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  30th  August,  a  building  48  x  22  was  com- 
menced. This  building  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  viz.  :  otiice,  store-room,  car- 
penter's shop  and  wash  room.  On  the  10th  September,  tlie  officers'  (juarters  were  begun 
and  are  divided  into  three,  viz.  :  kitchen,  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  The  hospital  was 
next  in  order,  and  will  accomodate  8  patients.  The  sergeants'  quarters  were  started  on 
the  4th,  and  the  assistant  surgeon's  on  the  7th  October.  These  latter  buildings  are 
each  16x16  with  7  ft.  6  in.  walls.     The  officers'  quarters  have  9  ft.  6  in.  walls. 

All  the  buildings  are  roofed  with  slabs  with  moss  m  the  interstices,  and  covered 
with  earth,  or  the  best  part  of  the  moss  stripped  off  the  site.  The  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  was  spruce.  It  checks  and  twists  very  badly,  owing  to 
the  cross  grain.  The  logs  in  the  mens  quarters,  guard-room  and  storehouse,  are  7 
inches  in  thickness,  in  the  other  buildings  they  are  6  inches.  The  posts  were  morticed 
into  the  sills  at  equal  distances,  so  as  to  utilize  the  logs  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
logs  are  tenoned  into  the  posts,  halved  at  the  corners,  pinned  and  spiked.  Moss  was 
laid  between  each  log  for  filling. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  roof-timbers  are  as  follows  : — 

in.   in. 

Purloins , 8x8 

Tie-lieams 8x8 

Rafters 4x8 

Struts 4x8 

These  may  appear  large,  but  the  weight  of  green  slabs  and  earth  is  great,  and 
extra  strength  is  essential  for  safety. 
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This  table  will  give  in  a  condensed  form  the  quantities  of  material  used  : — 


Barrack  building 

Guard-room .   . 

Sergeant's  tiuart«-r« 

Insi>ector  Constan tine's  (luartfrs. . 
Inspc<ctor  Strickland's  ciuarters    . . 

Assistant  Surgeon's  quarters 

Storehouse 

Hos[)itfvi 


Lumber 

No.  of 

for 

logs. 

floors, 

etc. 

170 

2.100 

130 

700 

00 

260 

114 

1,300 

130 

1,176 

60 

200 

170 

1,144 

130 

1,200 

964 

8,140 

No.  of 
Windows. 


Doors. 


25 


13 


Par- 
titions, 


11 


There  are  no  windows  in  the  rear  walls  of  any  of  the  buildings.  Slabs  were  used 
for  the  floors  and  partitions  in  the  building  containing  the  store-room,  carpenter  shop, 
wash-room  and  office,  thf)  latter  part  having  a  floor  made  of  the  culls  of  boards.  The 
windows  are  i  "  double.  For  the  officers'  quarters  and  hospital,  windows  (glazed)  had 
to  be  purcha'^ef).  Porches  of  slabs  were  built  over  the  doors  of  all  the  buildings  except 
the  48  foot  building  and  the  guard-room.  It  is  intended  in  the  spring  to  put  one  over 
the  latter  as  v/ell  as  a  platform  in  front,  and  also  to  build  a  sidewalk  of  slabs  around  the 
square,  as  the  ground  will  be  very  wet  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  All  the  quarters  will 
require  a  second  floor  for  warmth  on  account  of  the  cold  and  damp  on  the  ground,  also 
from  the  shrinkage  in  the  present  one. 

A  stockade  of  small  logs  (which  were  got  out  later)  has  been  built  along  the  front 
and  for  the  22  feet  between  the  men's  quarters  and  the  bastion.  Tliere  are  two  bastions, 
each  10  x  10.  At  the  south-east  one  is  a  flag  staff  50  feet  high.  The  intervals  between 
the  buildings  are  filled  with  heavy  .slabs,  one  end  sunk  in  a  trench,  the  other  spiked  to 
strong  posts  with  stringers.  It  is  proposed  in  the  spring,  if  approved,  to  build  a  stockade 
around  the  west  end  and  north  side  at  a  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  buildings  of  about 
40  feet,  which  will  give  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  any  small  building  which  may 
be  necessary. 

The  buildings  are  provided  with  ventilators,  and  excepting  the  cold  coming  through 
the  floors  which  is  mostly  felt  on  windy  days  or  nights,  are  warm  and  comfortable.  AH 
the  buildings  will  require,  in  the  spring,  recalking  with  moss  as  well  ai  four  or  five  inches 
more  earth  on  the  roofs,  to  keep  out  the  spring  rains.  The  lateness  of  our  arrival  here 
along  with  early  freezing  prevented  more  than  a  very  small  depth  of  earth  being  put  on, 
and  in  consequence  when  a  fall  of  snow  came,  with  a  week  or  ten  days  warm  weather 
following,  considerable  discomfort  was  caused  by  the  roofs  leaking.  The  buildin-:,'8  being 
of  green  logs,  "  sweated  "  considerably.  Over  2,000  slabs  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  post. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  A.  E.  WILLS'  REPORT  FOR  1895. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  something  concerning  the  climate,  mode  of  living 
of  the  people  generally,  and  diseases  met  with. 

The  climate  is  wet.  The  rainfall  last  summer  was  heavy.  Although  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  sun  in  summer  time  evaporation  is  very  slow  owing  to  tlie  thick 
moss  which  will  no^  conduct  the  heat,  in  consequence  the  ground  is  always  swampy. 
It  is  only  after  several  years  of  draining  that  ground  will  become  sufficiently  dry  to 
allow  the  frost  to  go  out  and  then  only  for  a  few  feet.  During  the  winter  months  the 
cold  is  intense  with  usually  considerable  wind. 
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A  heavy  mist  riaing  from  open  places  in  the  river  settles  down  in  the  valley  in 
oaln  extreme  weather.  This  dampness  makes  the  cold  to  be  felt  much  more  and  is 
conducive  to  rheumatic  pains,  colds,  etc. 

Miners  are  a  very  mixed  class  of  people.  They  represent  many  nationalities  and 
come  from  all  climates.  Their  lives  are  certainly  not  enviable.  The  regulation 
"miners'  cabin"  is  12  feet  by  14  feet  with  walls  6  feet  and  gables  8  feet  in  height. 
The  roof  is  heavily  earthed  and  the  cabin  is  generally  very  warm.  Two,  and  some- 
times three  or  four  men  will  occupy  a  house  of  this  size.  The  ventilation  is  usually  bad. 
Those  miners  who  do  not  work  their  claims  during  the  winter  confine  themselves  in 
these  small  huts  most  of  the  time. 

Very  often  they  become  indolent  and  careless,  only  eating  those  things  which  are 
most  easily  cooked  or  prepared.  During  the  busy  time  in  summer  when  they  are 
*'  shovelling  in,"  they  work  hard  and  for  long  hours,  sparing  little  time  for  eating  and 
much  less  for  cooking. 

This  manner  of  living  is  quite  common  amongst  beginners,  and  soon  leads  to 
debility  and  sometimes  to  scurvy.  Old  miners  have  learned  from  experience  to  value 
health  more  than  gold,  and  they  therefore  spare  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best  and 
most  varied  outfit  of  food  that  can  be  obtained. 

In  a  cold  climate  such  as  this,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits,  it  is  most  important  that  the  best  substitutes  for  these  should  bis  provided. 
Nature  helps  to  supply  these  wants  by  growing  cranberries  and  other  wild  fruits  in 
abundance,  but  men  in  summer  are  usually  too  busy  to  avail  themselves  of  these. 

The  diseases  met  with  in  this  country  are  dyspepsia,  anaemia,  scurvy  caused  by 
improperly  cooked  food,  sameness  of  diet,  overwork,  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  overheated 
and  badly  ventilated  houses  ;  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  enteritis,  cystitis  and 
other  acute  diseases,  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold ;  debility  and  chronic  diseases,  due 
to  excesses.  Venereal  diseases  are  not  uncommon.  One  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred 
in  Forty  Mile  last  fall  probably  due  to  drinking  water  polluted  with  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

In  selecting  men  to  relieve  in  this  country  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  remarks,  some  of 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  medical  examiners  in  making  their  recommendations. 

Men  should  be  sober,  strong  and  healthy.  They  should  be  practical  men,  able  to 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  their  surroundings.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
their  lungs  are  sound,  that  they  are  free  from  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  tendency,  and 
that  their  joints,  especially  knee  joints  are  strong  and  have  never  been  weakened  by 
injury,  synovitis  or  other  disease.  It  is  also  very  important  to  consider  their  tempera- 
ments. Men  should  be  of  cheerful,  hopeful  dispositions  and  willing  workers.  Those  oi 
sullen,  morose  natures,  although  they  may  be  good  workers,  are  very  apt,  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  the  country  wears  off,  to  become  dissatisfied,  pessimistic  and  melancholy. 


